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Two Bed Gowns for the Sick. 


WE give illustrations of two simple and comfortable bed 
gowns, designed to obviate the pain and difficulty which is 
often experienced in changing the linen of the sick. These 
bed gowns require no raising or bending of the arms, and, 
moreover, have the advantage of being easily washed and 
ironed. Fig. | is of white flannel; it has no seams on the 
shoulders or in the sleeves, and is buttoned up the front. 
Cut from Figs, 6 and 8 of the Supplement each two pieces, 
and of Fig. 7 one piece. Fell the fronts and back together 
under the arms from 16 to 17, hem the bottom and fronts, 
and set buttons and button-holes up the latter, as seen in 
the illustration. Gather the bottom of the sleeves, set them 
into a double binding, and sew them in the arm- 
correspond with the figures on the pattern. Face the shoul- 
ders and opening in the sleeves with a strip of linen, and 
Cord the neck. 

The bed gown shown in Figs. 2 and 3 is still simpler and 
more easily made _ It consists of a strip of flannel two yards. 
long and three quarters of a yard wide, which is laid smooth 
under the sick person, and then arranged on the body in 
the. manner shown in the illfstration. 
flannel, one-fourteenth the full size, prepaxedfor use. Cut 


finish with buttons and button-holes. 





in the top a slit six inches in length, and hem both sides thereof, 
then turn the corners over on the right side along the dotted line, 
thus forming the neck and collar. For the sleeves turn the cor- 
ners of the flannel over on the right side along the dotted line, 
set buttons and button-holes at the places marked by the letters, 
and button the corners together. ‘The dots in the illustration 
mark the place for the ribbons that tie the gown in front. 


Strap for the Sick to raise themselves in Bed. 
MarteriAts: Knitting cotton, twisted crochet cotton, red 


worsted cord. 


A crochet strap, three inches wide by seventy-two inches long, is 
closed in a round, and thus forms a double strap which is fastened 


over the cross-board at the foot of the 
bed; to this is attached a narrower 
Strap, two inches wide by seventy- 
two inches long, on which the patient 
raises himself A knot of red wool- 
en cord ornaments the places where 
this strap is fastened to. the wider 
strap. ‘Two red worsted tassels, four 
inches long, finish this cord. The 
separate pieces are worked crosswise 
backward and forward on a founda- 
tion of the requisite breadth in coarse 
knitting cotton in raised stitches. 
For the long narrow band crochet 
two strips of equal length, and sew 
them together lengthwise, so that the 
wrong sidés shall lie together within. 
The outer edges of the strips are 
ornamented with a narrow edging 
worked lengthwise in fine cotton as 
follows : 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1868, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, Sor the S outhern District of New } ‘ork. 
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Fig. 2.—Bep Gown For THE SickK.—Back. 
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Fig. 1.—Brep Gown ror THE Sick. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 6-9. 


Ist round.— > 4 de. (double crochet) in the first 
four border stitches of the band; 3 ch. (chain 
stitches), passing over two to three border stitches. 

2d round.—10 de. over every ch. of the former 
round, the de. of the last round being always passed 
over. 

3d round.— 1 sc. (single crochet) between the 

2d and 3d de. of a scallop; 4 ch., 1 sc. between 
the 4th and 5th de. of the same scallop; 4 ch., 1 
sc. between the 6th and 7th de. of the same scallop ; 
4 ch., 1 sc. between the 8th and 9th de. Repeat 
from *. 
‘ In fastening the straps double the broad strap 
together in the middle, and sew on the narrow one 
at the place where the folds are formed by thus 
doubling the broad strap. 


newly arranged. 





Fig. 4.—Bep Gown ror Tue Sicx, Fics. 1 AND 2 LAID FLAT, fa THE FULL Size. 





Fig. 3.—Brp Gown For THE S1ck.—FRonT. 


in their arrangement. 
play in some of these windows at this season : 

“*These bright and warm sunny days announce approaching 
spring, and furs and heavy clothing in the shop-windows begin to 
be withdrawn to give place to the lighter colors and thinner fabrics 
for spring. Thin materials for evening dresses will still maintain 
their position till Lent commences, and the variety in this line of 
goods seems inexhaustible. 

** Lace or fine tarlatan, white or colored, forms the body. of these 
materials, upon which are worked colored flowers or graceful de- 
Two of the large windows in one of the 
great establishments display a variety of these goods, each day 
To-day one has a white lace dotted with white 


signs in silver and gold. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


HE newspapers report that at the last ball of the French 

embassador at Berlin, M. Benedetti presented to the 

Queen of Prussia a bouquet of violets which came from Paris, 
and which is said to have cost 140 francs. 

It would not be a bad idea to have the speeches made thus, 
in the ‘‘ language of flowers,” reported regularly in the papers, 
and adding the price gives emphasis to the expression. A 
compliment at 140 francs ought to be dear to the lady who 
receives it, as well as to the gentleman who pays it. 

The organization of a new club in Paris is spoken of, called 
the Club of Flowers, which proposes to distinguish itself by 
a monthly display of plants and flowers, and sales of rare cut- 
tings and slips. 

The members will be forbidden to stake money on the card 
tables, but the stakes will consist of bouquets, pots of flowers, 
and curious plants. 

The shop-windows of the great ‘‘magasins” or dry-goods 
stores in Paris are the subject of much thought and care, as 
they are newly arranged each day. In one of the largest 
establishments, which has fifteen show-windows, each clerk 
is required in turn to exercise his skill and taste for a week 





A visitor in Paris thus describes the dis- 


and yellow daisies, another of same 
material with grape leaves and bunch- 
es of grapes; these are separated by 
a delicate pink tarlatan with narrow 
silver stripes. Upon each lies a hand- 
somely-contrasted sash, and a coiffure 
of flowers for the hair. The other 
window has four white lace’ robes 
embroidered with flowers—one with 
blue, one scarlet, one with silver, and 
the other in gold, each with a rich 
satin sash placed over it. These are 
so gracefully displayed one can easily 
imagine how they will look ‘made 
u ? 


“Tf you prefer to see how they 
will look by evening light you can 
enter the store, and pass up stairs to a 
handsome room lined with mirrors 
and curtains, from which daylight is 
excluded; an attendant turns on the 
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you may make your 
In some of the | bet photographic establish- 
ments in Paris copies of pictures, or reproduc- 


= as =o are called, are usually taken in the 


“The ng SER seine of steps in the garden of 
the Tullgieed Sonn Se pen ie terrace at 
the foot Gaston, 


THE TRUE BETROTHAL. 
The Maiden’s Question. 
Yrs, you vow to love me ever, 
As you love me now, to-day, 
Say no change shall us dissever, 
Answer me one question, pray : 





Ever! ’tis a word supernal 
Borrowed from a foreign tongue, 
It belongs to the eternal 
And on angels’ lips first hung. 


Boundless, endless is its meaning 
Though men hem it in Time’s space; 
Each, in littleness o’erweening, 
Binds it to his mortal race. 


Tell me where your ever reacheth, 
To Death's night or Heaven’s day ¢ 

And by what your answer teacheth, 
I will answer yea or nay. 


Answer, 


wr an to the great immortal 
troth would plight. 

should I see thee pass Death’s portal 
Love should own no blight; 

Short the space our souls would sever, 
Brief would be Love's night; 

Thus I swear to thee forever! 
Love that knows no flight. 


Acceptance. 

Now in thine I place my hand, 
Thou wilt keep it in thy clasp 
Till Death part Love’s mortal iad, 

Loose a little while its grasp. 


In thy heart my heart I drop, 
Joying in the sacrifice, 
Since our love's sweet, grand device 
Is the vast forever ! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcn 28, 1868. 








0 Single Subscribers to HARPER’s BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





SPRING PHYSIC. 


T is no uncommon notion that the human 
body requires at certain seasons, and partic- 
ularly in the beginning of the spring, a course 
of medical treatment with drugs. This idea 
originated with a school of doctors who held 
that all diseases depended upon the condition 
of the humors. These were supposed, like the 
sap of trees, to become thickened and to stop 
circulating in winter, but in the spring to lique- 
fy and flow. To give impulse to this latter op- 
eration, which was deemed a natural and par- 
ticularly wholesome one, the ancient doctors 
were wont to drench their patients with strong 
purgatives. Hence the popular notion, which 
still lingers long after the absurd theory of the 
humoralists has been abandoned, that a rousing 
dose of physic of some kind or other is beneficial 
if not absolutely necessary at the opening of 
spring. This vulgar error should be abandoned 
since it has no foundation in nature, and leads 
to a practice which is injurious to health; for 
drugs, it should be recollected, always act as 
poisons upon a body to which they are unnec- 
essarily applied, 

Though the opening of the spring with an 
aperient of epsom-salts or castor-oil is unneces- 
sary and may be hurtful, the human body re- 
quires some attention to adapt it to the change 
of season. The chemists tell us that the larger 
portion of the food we consume is for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the animal heat. This prop- 
erty is attributed to the carboniferous elements 
of the human diet, or those which contain as a 
principal constituent carbon, or charcoal. This 
carbon, according to the generally-received the- 
ory, is burned by being brought in contact with 
the oxygen of the air, which is chiefly intro- 
duced into the system by the breathing of the 
lungs. This combustion produces the animal 
heat of the body so essential to its vitality. The 
human fire burns so briskly that it consumes 
much more nutriment than that required to 
sustain any other vital process. The principal 

part of our food is thus composed of the heat- 
sclindliy or carboniferous substances, such as 
the fat of meats, and the sugar, starch, and oil 
of vegetables. Though the human body de- 
mands at all seasons a large supply of fuel to 
keep up its vital fire and sustain the animal 
heat, its wants are somewhat proportioned to 
the temperature of the air. Carboniferous food 








accordingly is required in greater abundance | 


in winter than in summer. 
With the first opening of spring it may be | 


. well to adapt the body to the change of temper- | 


ature by some. ion of the winter diet; in 
other words, to: m our human fires to suit 
the increased warmth of the new season. The 


chemists will tell us “a ‘consume fewer carbon- 
iferous arti¢les—that is, less fat. meats, and 
vegetables con starch, sugar, and oil. 
Our natural instincts g ally lead us to act in 
accordance with this scientific advice. With 
the first warm day.we grow averse to the sau- 
sages, pork-steaks, bacon, well-buttered .buck- 
wheat cakes, hominy, and other carboniferous 
food with which we have regaled ourselves so 
heartily during the winter, and long eagerly 
for the meagre flesh of the spring chicken, and 
the early fruits or vegetables. There are many, 


however, who resolutely oppose these sugges-. 


tions of nature, and insist upon keeping up as 
hot an internal fire in midsummer as in the 
depth of the coldest winter. Most of our coun- 
try friends will feed upon fried bacon and other 
equally inflammatory material the whole year 
round, and thus keeping themselves in a con- 
stant state of excessive combustion, they burn to 
a cinder without having any of the juice of life 
left. The shrunken, yellow faces, meagre frames, 
weak stomachs, and diseased livers so common 
in the country, can be traced to the want of dis- 
crimination in the selection and preparation of 
thc food of our rustic population. 
would adopt betimes a seasonable diet they 
would be less inclined to resort to that danger- 
ous substitute, Spring Physic. 





FEMALE DO-NOTHINGS. 


CCORDING to the London Saturday Re- 
view, which ought to know, English wo- 
men are a set of drones who do nothing but flop 
about from house to house, and keep up a con- 
tinuous buzz of gossip. ‘‘It is strange,” says 
the Review, ‘to see into what unreasonable dis- 
repute active housekeeping—woman’s first natu- 
ral duty—has fallen in England. Take a family 
with four or five hundred a year—and we know 
how small a sum that is for ‘ genteel humanity’ 
in these days—the wife who will be an active 
housekeeper, even with such an income, will be 
an exception to the rule; and the daughters who 
will be any thing more than drawing-room dolls 
waiting for husbands to transfer them to a home 
of their own, where they may be as useless as they 
are now, will be rarer still. For things are get- 
ting worse, not better, and our young women are 
less useful even than their mothers * *. The 
usual method of London housekeeping, even in 
the second ranks of the middle classes, is for the 
mistress to give her orders in the kitchen in the 
morning, leaving the cook to pass them to the 
tradespeople when they call. If she is not very 
insolent (sic), and if she has a due regard for 
neatness and cleanliness, she may supplement 
her kitchen commands by going up stairs through 
some of the bedrooms; but after a kind word of 
advice to the house-maid if she is sweet-temper- 
ed, or a harsh word of censure if she is of the 
cross-grained type, her work in that department 
will be done, and her duties for the day are at 
an end, * * * 

**The snobbish half of the middle classes holds 
housewifely work as degrading, save in the trump- 
ery pretentiousness of ‘ giving orders.’ A woman 
may sit in a dirty drawing-room which the slip- 
shod maid has not had time to clean, but she 
must not take a duster in her hands and polish 
the legs of the chairs; there is no disgrace in 
the dirt, only in the duster. She may do fancy 
work of no earthly use, but she must not be 
caught making a gown. Indeed very few.wo- 
men could make one, and as few will do plain 
needle-work. They will braid and embroider, 
‘cut holes and sew them up again,’ and spend 
any amount of time and money on beads and 
wools for messy draperies which no one wants; 
the end being finery sanctions the toil and re- 
fines it; but they will not do things of any prac- 
tical use, or if they are compelled by the exigen- 
cies of circumstances they think themselves petty 
martyrs, and badly used by the fates.” 

This is not a very attractive picture of our lady 
cousins across the water, and we should be sorry 
to find any family resemblance among their Amer- 
ican relatives, 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


A Better to Mr. Sirloin, 

N Y DEAR SIRLOIN,—I see with the 

\ greatest concern that Mr. Blot has re- 
nounced the restaurant to which I was looking 
as an institution that should teach us all how to 
cook, and how to dine. I know nothing of the 
circumstances, but with the rest of the disap- 
pointed public I read in the papers that there 
has been some kind of difficulty, and it is an- 
nounced that Mr.-Blot has not the least idea of 
undertaking any such enterprise, not the least. 
So much the worse for all of us. There was a 
chance of our being able to dine well and cheap- 
ly. It is gone—unless you will help us—and 
we are abandoned to the mercies of—well, I 
will not increase the horrors of our situation by 
mentioning names unnecessarily. There are 
plenty of names, only too familiar to all who 
are obliged to dine down town, the bare men- 
tion of which arouses melancholy emotions. 
My dear Sir, do not think that yours is among 
them. If it were so, I could not address my- 
self to you, as I now do, with warm hopes, and 
in the interest of.that very important part of 
manners upon the road—or conduct in life— 
| good eating. 

For it is to you that we mnst now turn in 


If they % 





hope of some reform or relief. You are the 
host of an eating-house, and every day you pro- 
vide for the dinner of hundreds of persons. 
There is no escape for them; they must dine 
down town, and I ask you if you have no am- 
bition to make a fortune by providing the best 
dinners? Of course, & gentleman in your po- 
sition is superior to the vulgar prejudice which 
insists that eating and drinking are subjects un- 
worthy a wise man. You daily see many of 
the wisest mén in town gravely choosing be- 
tween a cutlet and a chop, and divided between 
apple and peach pie! And as you are a man 
of cultivation and refinement you know how 
much health and happiness depend upon the 
cook. A little thought—and I am sure you 
agree with me—a little thought given to ‘the 
dinner is a clear gain to civilization. 

Now before I venture upon a very few gen- 
eral suggestions, will you allow me to allude to 
an ingenious theory which I have lately heard 
in relation to the decrease of the native popula- 
tion in this country? Of the fact of decrease 
the scientific gentlemen seem to leave us in no 
doubt. The increase of the native is not in 
proportion to that of the foreign population, 
and it is our business to understand why it is 
so. According to my last authority, the rea- 
son of this is to be found in the mental culture 
of the laboring class. The moment the day’s 
hard work is over the father must take his 
newspaper, then attend the public meeting, or 
go to his committee, or take his active part in 
the conduct of public affairs; and this enor- 
mous drain of vital energy necessitated by his 
intellectual development, and following the ex- 
haustion of manual toil, is not sustained by a 
corresponding improvement of the quality of 
his food, and the consequence is a demoralized 
physical system which transmits its weakness 
and disease to its progeny. This was rather 
an unexpected turn of the argument, I confess ; 
but its curious point was that nothing could re- 
pair this waste but an improvement of the la- 
boring man’s table to conform to his improved 
mind. ‘The child of the poor Irishman or Ger- 
man can eat hog and hominy and thrive; but 
the child of a native worker fed upon such food 
must pine and dwindle and die. For the for- 
eign parent has no wear and tear of brain, and 
when he lays down the tools of his daily labor 
he takes up his pipe and lets the committee and 
the meeting alone. 

Here you see is the subject of eating pre- 
sented to us in-a new light. We must have 
better food or the population will gradually dis- 
appear. But not only must food be better, but 
it must be cheap so as to be accessible. Now 
then, my dear Sir, let us take a look about us. 
I invite you to make with me the tour of the 
down town eating-houses. Can any thing be 
more amazing? I do not mean now the filthy 
table-cloths ; the clatter and riot and whirl- 
wind; the dingy glass; the doubtful water; the 
long rows of melancholy men packed against a 
counter and bolting food: I do not now mean 
any of the disagreeable details; but is it not 
amazing that we stand it, that we actually pay 
a dollar or more for such dinners? Suppose 
now there were some heroic and sensible fel- 
low who should invite a mass meeting of all 
the frequenters of Beef and Pork’s dining-rooms 
at noon of Wednesday of any week; and when 
they were assembled should say to them, “Fel- 
low-sufferers, I have endured enough; I pay 
every day ten or a dozen shillings for a feast 
of slow but sure poison, and so do you, and I 
therefore invite you to join me in getting re- 
dress”— what do you think would happen? 
Why, if he carried, as he would, a resolution 
that they would all agree to dine ‘that day and 
the next at Cabbage’s, and the whole company 
deserted Beef and Pork’s in a body, and if Cab- 
bage did not come up to the mark, deserted 
him, and tried old Cauliflower upon the same 
terms, my heroic and sensible fellow would 
have worked a peaceful revolution: 

But heroes are scarce, and the work will not 
be done. The horrors of Beef and Pork’s will 
continue until a superior dinner elsewhere, 
served more agreeably and at a cheaper rate, 
shall tempt their customers away. And, my 
friend, the man who does this will make a for- 
tune. Legitimate success in business springs 
from doing your work in the best way that it 
can be done. When a merchant of any kind, 
from an apple-woman at the corner up to Mr. 
Stewart, forgets this, he is sure to pay the pen- 
alty. There was old Tom Boniface, who, in 
the Indian Summer of his life, when he liked 
nothing so much as picking over his ripe recol- 
lections, used to say that it took him nearly 
twenty years to recover from the consequences 
of his forgetfulness of this great truth, that suc- 
cess lies in always doing your best. Let us stop 
for a moment here at Cabbage’s, while I repeat 
what he said. Don’t soil that glass by wiping 
it with that napkin; and try, if you can, not to 
look in the direction of those castors. Well, 
old Tom Boniface said that when he had been 
Mr. Quickly’s steward for three or four years 
he was tempted to take the hotel at Rising Sun, 


, but merely for a few months or so, until it must 
| be demolished to make room for the cathedral 


which was to be built upon the next lot. So 


he opened the house; and, as it was to come 


down so soon, he thought it would be useless to 
paint or to fitup. The ol decors and broken 





railings and loose blinds and worn-out carpe’ 
and torn eurtains and general squalor and ¢ 
cay must take their chance. It was but for 
few months... The click of the shovel in 1! 
next lot was already audible, and nobody worl: 
expect any thing in a house that was as goou 
as gone. 

Now this spirit of negligence and Devil take 
the hindmost could not be restrained to the 
blinds and carpets and doors. It infected 
every part of the enterprise. The furniture 
was insufficient, and the table was mournful. 
The food was atrocious, and the attendance, 
however well-meaning, was deplorable. ‘‘ Well, 
it is rather bad,” Tom Boniface would say, in 
his cheerful way; ‘‘but then, you see, next 
month perhaps every thing will go by the 
board, and there is no reputation to be won in 
this old house. The most I can do is to make 
some money, so that I can begin in a new house 
where I can make a reputation.” It happened 
that the Continental Conclave of the Church of 
Leyden, which assembles only once in a half 
century, was called for that very season, at 
Rising Sun, and Tom’s house was consequently 
full all the time. Now, as the members of the 
Church of Leyden are fond of comfort, and are 
willing to pay freely for it, and are, moreover, 
men who travel and whose good word helps to 
make reputations, the result was a verdict of cen- 
sureupon Tom Boniface. ‘‘The man,” said they, 
‘* who will sacrifice us who are his guests to-day 
to the convenience of imaginary guests else- 
where to-morrow is a man who does not know 
how to keep a hotel.” And although the house 
at Rising Sun was demolished soon after the 
Conclave separated, and Boniface became pro- 
prietor of the Norwich House in the Moon, the 
ill-name of those few months at Rising Sun fol- 
lowed him, The guests whom he had impressed 
with a sense of his unfitness as a host spread 
their feeling abroad, and it was many a year 
before this worthy man recovered from the con- 
sequences of forgetting, even for a little while, 
to do the best he could in his business, 

Now, my dear Sirloin, the moral of all this 
is that you must do what Mr. Blot has aban- 
doned. You must have an eating-house as 
neat and quiet and attractive as he would have 
made it; and while your meats must be of the 
very best and exquisitely cooked, your charges 
must be as reasonable as your whole enter- 
prise. You have been at Tom’s in London? 
Well, it is not a beautiful place. It is very 
dingy and small; and there are no gilt nor 
satin damask to be seen. But what a juicy 
steak, what a tender chop, and what a bright 
mug of clear ale! Now, my boy, why not try 
the juicy steak, the tender chop, and the bright 
mug in a sweet, clean, airy, attractive room; 
with perfectly white linen—not fine damask— 
with clear glass, with knives and forks and 
spoons as neatly burnished as possible; with 
salt finely-powdered in the salt-cellar; with 
mustard that is not black, and oil that is not 
rancid, and vinegar like lemon-juice. If I 
were you I wouldn't put many French names 
of dishes upon my bill of fare, nor would I put 
upon it the astounding news that you will fur- 
nish Schloss Johannisberger, green seal, at five 
dollars a bottle. You will do no such thing, 
and we all know it. My dear Sirloin, the 
people who could be gulled by such a notice do 
not know what Johannisberger is. No French 
names and no fine wines, but honest meats 
well cooked and a glass of sound sherry, and 
the bright mug as aforesaid ; if you could only 
stick to these and to the general tidiness, you 
might go on enlarging your rooms until their 
fame was blown abroad and your fortune were 
secure. Do this, my dear Sirloin, and you 
will make us all wonder that we were ever con- 
tent to stand or sit on high stools to feed at the 
trough known as Beef and Pork’s. Your hope- 
ful friend, Aw OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


2 changes in dress are usually in- 
troduced in the fall. Modistes tax their 
ingenuity to devise novelties and variety for the 
gay winter season. In the spring the most suc- 
cessful features of the fall modes are remodeled 
and adapted with the necessary variations to 
lighter materials. For instance, the Marie An- 
toinette type of dress alluded to in the first Num- 
ber of the Bazar has been worn during the win- 
ter, but more particularly for full dress. It will 
now be more generally adopted, and made up in 
all kinds of material. 

The Marie Antoinette fichu, cape, or scarf, as 
it is varigusly called, made to cross on the breast 
with rahe sash-ends loosely tied behind, will be 
used as a wrapping for short suits. It will be of 
the same material as the dress, and in black silk. 
It is especially becoming to slender figures, as 
the effect is to enlarge the bust and display a 
tapering waist. When intended for the street it 
is deep in the back, reaching to the belt. It is 
trimmed with fringe, with lace, or a double ruf- 
fle of silk sewn on in box-pleats. Smaller fichus, 
mere scarfs, indeed, are made of lace or of silk to 
be worn over basquines of black silk. Very 
pretty ones of clear muslin and lace are arr anged 
to suit a variety of toilettes, by changing the rib- 
bons under the puffs with which they are trimmed. 


THE CORSAGE. 

The style of corsage prevalent during the win- 
ter, with short shoulders and round waist, will 
be used with slight modifications for spring dress- 
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es. Our best modistes, however, never go into 
extremes, and at present fashion does not exact 
either a very short or a very long waist, but one 
fitted in accordance with the figure. Broad 
shoulders that néed to be contracted are shaped 
with short seams, and the sleeve is placed very 
high ; but if the figure is too slight, it is ampli- 
fied in appearance by cutting the corsagé long 
on the shoulders. . It was formerly considered 
necessary, in order to make the back sufficiently 
narrow, to place the shoulder-seam two or three 
inches behind the line of the shoulders. Now it 
exactly describes that line, and may be seen from 
the front. Side bodies are made quite narrow. 
The waist is not so high at the throat as has been 
the fashion lately, but is still finished by a bias 
band, or a fold scalloped, or pointed and bound. 

The Pompadour corsage is still in favor, to- 
gether with revers, or rolling collars. ‘The old- 
fashioned surplice waist open to the belt, and 
held together with a brooch, is revived for thin 
materials that are made full and gathered into a 
belt. Double-breasted garments are lapped in a 
deep point or sloped on the bias in the redingote 
style. Bretelles are also used. 


THE SLEEVE. 


Our correspondents write that they are weary 
of the coat-sleeve ; but we are compelled to say 
that it has as yet no formidable rival. True, it 
has been worn a long time; but it is graceful and 
convenient, and susceptible of great variety of 
trimming. Four bands of bias satin, an inch in 
width, placed horizontally on the upper half of 
the sleeve from seam to seam, one band at the 
arm-hole, the lowest at the wrist, and the other 
two at regular intervals between will make a 
stylish trimming. This is exceedingly becoming 
to a long arm, as it shortens it in appearance. 
Another pretty style is to put a puff of silk around 
the elbow. Cuffs are pointed and very deep. 
Tight sleeves are being made for spring walking 
dresses. Very broad cuffs are worn with these, 
and a slight heading like an epaulet. Wide, 
open sleeves cut square at the end are worn over 
tight-fitting sleeves of the same material, or full 
puffs of muslin or of lace. The Moyen-Age sleeve 
is closed to the elbow, where it opens and hangs 
in a straight line below. It is sometimes caught 
together at the end. ‘The Marie Antoinette 
sleeves are puffed to the elbow, and finished by 
a wide ruffle of the materfal, or fringe, or lace. 

THE SKIRT. 

Skirts of walking dresses are made slightly 
longer, almost touching the ground. They con- 
sist of eight gored widths similar to those used 
for trained skirts, but not so wide. Short over- 
skirts are looped at the sides, or left open, the 
front forming a rounded apron and connected 
with the back by bands or clusters of ornaments. 
Black silk is in favor for spring suits. A good 
corded silk for this purpose, three quarters of a 
yard wide, may be bought for $3 a yard. 

Narrow ruffles bound on each edge and gath- 
ered near the top to form a heading are arranged 
in waves around the skirt, or sewn on plain. 
Blue, green, and Bismarck silk are sometimes 
used for binding the frills by way of enlivening 
the dress. Silk, it is said, will take the place of 
satin for folds and bindings. Satin looks heavy 
and frays easily, but it is still preferred for piping. 
Bias bands of silk would look exceedingly plain 
unrelieved by the jet that is now passée, were it 
not for the crocheted beads and buttons that are 
strung on the folds in great quantities. 

We are not informed of any decided change in 
trained dresses. There is a tendency to greater 
amplitude, but the fullness is still confined to the 
back of the dress. Usually there are seven gored 
widths in the front and sides, and a full one 
gathered in at the back. With very stout 
figures-two full widths are used. A small pleat 
laid over on the gored seams adjusts the skirt 
into the waist. ‘The plain width is gauged. 
The lap at the fastening should be over the sec- 
ond seam on the left. The pocket is concealed 
beneath the opposite seam on the right side. 
Small fancy pouches for the handkerchief are 
attached to the belt, or made to hook on the 
corsage. 

Belts are not very wide, and are formed of 
narrow folds of the material of the dress altern- 
ating with others of the silk or satin used for 
trimming. A rosette finishes the front. The 
newest sashes have a rosette, and are fastened be- 
neath each of the second seams on the side, and 
loosely caught together low down on the skirt. 
They should be a quarter of a yard wide, and 
bound and lined with satin. French dresses and 
sacques have the sash at the sides, under the 
arm, with a bow or rosette for heading. The 
plainest dress is scarcely considered complete 
Without a sash and belt. 

_ Trimmings are placed on the front width, 
simulating aprons, or in military folds of gradu- 
ated length, and long sashes are sewn down the 
front seams. Ruftles or trained skirts are wider 
than those used. for short dresses. They are 
often scalloped on each side and bound. This 
18 & great deal of labor, and’ now that jet is out 
of fashion we are to have a variety of hand-made 
trimmings that require skillful and patient needle- 
women. We have just seen a heavy gros grain 
in the hands of the modiste with two such rufiles 
as we have described encircling the skirt on all 
but the front width. Four large pipings extend 
down the sides and across the front. On a black 
satin skirt an apron is outlined with white satin, 
over which is an insertion of guipure lace. 


THE CHEMISE RUSSE AND ROBES. 


_, The chemise Russe for morning wear is pret- 
tily brought out in cashmere and delaines of 
rich-colored grounds, with gay Parisian patterns 
stamped on them for trimming. Gay Turkish 
jackets are in white delaine, and in black spot- 
ted with gilt or with crimson, with bright bord- 
ers. 5 is asked for the cashmere patterns. 


There are new fancies in cashmere and de- 


laine robed dresses for early spring. ‘The gar- 
ment is of some light, delicate tint—a blue, pea- 
green, or peach-blossom, or the soft shade of tan 
that is almost white, with stripes up each gored 
seam of wreaths of field flowers or tiny palm- 
leaves. A diagram with each garment shows the 
way of placing the trimming. $12 50, ‘ 


AMONG THE FANCY GOODS. 


On our late tour through the jewelry and silver- 
ware houses we saw, among a great variety of 
fancy goods, a number of useful and beautiful 
things in carved ivory. The yellow tinged ivory 
is the most valuable. It is made of the tusks of 
the animal extracted while it is alive. There 
were hair-brushes with ivory handles and backs, 
with a female head exquisitely carved on.them 
and a border of acorns and leaves. This was 
$30 in gold. Another less elaborate one was 
$25. A glove-stretcher, very prettily cut, was 
$10. A paper-knife was an ivory cherub with 
spread wings on the handle. Ivory tablets were 
inlaid in a Greek pattern. There were cribbage- 
boards and card-cases for $30, and a case for 
embroidery supplied with gold thimble, bodkin, 
stiletto, and needle-case at $40. 


WRITING-DESKS AND TOILETTE-CASES. 


A convenient arrangement for travelers is a 

combination writing-desk and dressing-case for 
ladies and gentlemen, It is made of rosewood, 
with gilt hinges, locks, and ornamental bands, 
and is lined with crimson velvet. It is furnish- 
ed with the various toilette articles necessary for 
a lady and gentleman, and with sewing appara- 
tus and writing materials. There are brushes, 
combs, razors, knife, and pens with tortoise- 
shell handles, cut-glass inkstands, cosmetic box- 
es, jewel-case and soap-box with silver covers, 
— scissors, and crochet needles of polished 
steel. ‘ 
There are dressing-cases furnished with solid 
silver. Others are of Nice wood, inlaid with sev- 
eral different shades. A dispatch-case of Coro- 
mandel wood mounted with gilt is $100. <A 
portable writing-desk is of pale Russian leather, 
with port-folio and pockets inside, a match-box 
and tapers for wax, ink, pens, a calendar, paper- 
knife, and an abundance of paper and envelopes. 
Another of margon Russian leather is inlaid with 
gilt. An ebony case has purple satin facings and 
gilt tops to the beautifully carved bottles. 


BRONZES. 

Inclosed in a rosewood cabinet with velvet 
lining is a library set— candlesticks, bell, ink- 
stand, paper-weight, taper-holder, case for pens, 
and a watch-stand made of fire-gilt or yellow 
bronze, studded with turquoises. ‘There are sim- 
ilar sets of platinized bronze, and others are de- 
signed for a lady’s boudoir. 

‘The bronze ornaments are varied and beauti- 
ful, There are Roman lamps of antique shape ; 
mantle sets, a clock, and candelabras of classical 
design; card-receivers and cigar-stands ; salvers 
for cigar-ashes, with frogs engaged in a combat 
—their spears sever the burnt ashes from the ci- 
gars. On another are lions couchant; again 
there is a miniature cannon, and a grotesque 
figure with an immense shako on his head tor 
receiving the ashes. A card-receiver of an elab- 
orate pattern is marked $75 in gold. A large 
bird-cage of yellow bronze has a globe for gold 
fish and a Sévres china vase for flowers on the 
summit. 

There were many statuettes of interesting his- 
torical and mythological subjects; but we were 
especially attracted by a pair of poor cavaliers 
with ragged knee-breeches, torn mantles, and 
well-worn slippers; yet there were feathers in the 
chapeaux so jauntily placed on their handsome 
heads, and the rosettes on their slippers were 
faultless. The veins of the hand, the long, ta- 
pering nails, and the expressive features, proud 
and gay and debonair, were wonderfully perfect. 
We also saw a beautiful set of Parian statuettes, 
which were an exact reproduction of Thorwald- 
sen’s celebrated group of Christ and the Apos- 
tles. Price $500 in gold. 


VARIETIES, 


An immense vase for a hall is of solid Alge- 
rian onyx, beautifully enameled and mounted in 
fire gilt. Price $2100, 

A mantle set, a clock, and candlesticks, is of 
pure malachite, in massive solid blocks. $850. 

An ornamental basket for silver is of carved 
black walnut, lined with purple velvet. The 
sides are cut to imitate willow. The cover is 
ornamented with birds, flowers, and fruits, Sil- 
ver lock and key. Price $100 in gold. 

A Sevres china jardiniére of a beautiful blue 
color, is oval-shaped. A wreath of flowers, beau- 
tifully shaded, surrounds the bow], Price $135, 

A paper weight of amethyst, a solid piece of 
unusual size, represents a bunch of purple 
grapes. Price $100. 

A skate-bag of plush, with large pockets for 
skates and a small pouch for a chamois cloth to 
polish them, is prettily mounted with gilt for 
$17. Others, in imitation of seal-skin and chin- 
chilla, are $14. 

The head of a Brazilian humming-bird is set 
in pearls and Etruscan gold for a lady’s brooch. 
It is stuffed to preserve the shape. ‘The throat, 
of gold and green, looks like enamel. 

A whip-handle for a gentleman is marked 
$140. It is of carved gold, representing horses’ 
heads, bits, and shoes. There are jeweled rid- 
ing-whips for ladies. One with a fan in the han- 
dle is $30; another has a small gilt spur, that 
may be concealed in the handle by a spring. 
‘There are canes with malachite balls set in gold, 
tortoise inlaid with pearl, hooks of yellow ivory 
richly carved, and of gold and oxydized silver, 
varying in price from $5 to $70 gold. There 


sticks, and gold and pearl. Plain ones are of 
black walnut, grotesquely carved, at $18. 





For information received we are indebted to 


are silk umbrellas from $11 to $30, with amber | 


Madame Diepen; Messrs. A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Batt & Brack; 
Browne & SPauLpIne ; and others, 





PERSONAL. 


GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND says he was kept 
in constant bewilderment in Boston owing to 
the crookedness of the streets. There was one 
street so crooked that as he turned a corner he 
saw the rear part of himself just going around 
the other side! 

—GERRIT SMITH has given $4000 more to the 
Library which bears his name at Oswego. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Youne’s new eight-page even- 
ing daily, Hvery Afternoon, will be published on 
the 17th of February. Mr. Youne’s ability and 
experience as a journalist give promise of a most 

reeable and interesting paper. Mr. Joun R. 

HOMPSON, and Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, both 
clever, are to be on the editorial staff. 

—The Southerners seem inclined to give wo- 
mena hearing. Mrs. Pavia W. Davis, who is 
wintering in the South for the sake of her health 
attended the me, Convention, and listene 
to numerous speeches on class-legislation which 
led her to ask whether by universal they meant 
female suffrage. ‘‘Oh no,” was the reply. 
This opened the argument, and the next day she 
received an invitation, signed by thirty-five 
members of the Convention, to address them on 
the subject. She accepted, and an evening was 
appointed; but owing to the illness of the Pres- 
ident, some confusion arose, and but a meagre 
attendance was present. Supposing this a pur- 
posed stight, Mrs. Davis refused to speak; but 
a day or two after she received a letter of apolo- 
gy from the President, Colonel Parrott, and 
General BULLOCK, and a pressing invitation to 
deliver the promised lecture signed by twenty- 
five additional members of the Convention. She 
could not do this as she was about be ap the 
State, but promised to deliver a course of lec- 
tures there next winter. Mrs. Davis is a wo- 
man who would command attention and respect 
any where. She is about fifty, of commanding 
presence, and of remarkable beauty, grace, an 
refinement. Her husband, the Hon. Tuomas 
Davis, is a man of talent and wealth, and is a 
member of the Rhode Island po, coer and 
her residence, in the suburbs of Providence, is 
really palatial. We understand that she intends 
also to lecture in Florida next winter. 

—To visit a Queen, sociably, as did Mrs. THEO- 
DORE MARTIN (Helen Faucit) recently, is by no 
means a disagreeable thing to do, especially at 
leave-taking, when the Queen asks you (as she 
did Mrs. M.) to accept as a souvenir of the visit 
a magnificent ruby-diamond bracelet. 

—A biography of the late Chancellor WaAt- 
wortH is to be prepared by his son, CLARENCE 
A. WatwortH. So requested in the Chancel- 
lor’s will. 

—The QUEEN OF ENGLAND has now an even 
dozen grandchildren, her children having con- 
tributed in the following proportion: The Prin- 
cess-Royal, five; Princess of Wales, three; Prin- 
cess Alice, of Hesse, three; Princess Helena, one. 

—Literary people will sympathize with Mr. 





B. P. SHILLABER (“‘ Mrs. Partington’’), who is af- 
flicted with gout, which he avers he inherited 
from his wife’s ancestors. 

—The wisdom of an opulent man becoming 
the administrator of his own estate, and the sat- 
isfaction arising from it, are being enjoyed by 
Mr. GeorGeE PEABODY. The annual report of 
the Peabody Trustees, in London, shows that by 
rents and interest the original fund of £150,000 
has been increased to £170,000, The total pop- 
ulation in all the buildings erected by the trust- 
ees is 1583; ‘the sanitary condition of the dwell- 
ings continues highly satisfactory, and the houses 
—well ventilated, open to free air, and kept with 
scrupulous cleanliness—appear to secure exemp- 
jo diseases incident to crowded locali- 

ies. 

—Lady AMBERLEY, recently among us, is now 
in London, and gives brilliant receptions, on 
Tuesday evenings. ———- young Liberals. She 
is one of the best of England’s lady politicians, 
going to the House of Commons three or four 
times a week, and often remaining for several 
hours. 

—The gentleman who presides over the prin- 
cipal organ of public opinion in Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, has ‘‘ sat under the oratory” of Miss 
Anna DICKINSON, and gives it as his judgment 
that.‘‘ woman as well as man is endowed with 
the gift of oratory and logic, such as enables 
her to fill lecture-rooms and move her auditory 
at will.’? He says, moreover, that ‘‘ Miss Dicx- 
rnson’s lecture on ‘Idiots and Women’ was a 
masterly effort. Her positions on the abstract 
principles of right were well taken—were fairly 
taken; her arguments clear; her logic—like the 
thunder-bolts of Jupiter—fiery, scathing, and 
swooping, as the tornado, every thing before it; 
her eloquence resistless as any orator who eyer 
stood in our city.” 

—The names of two young ladies, late of New 
York, appear in Paris papers—Miss Emma STONE 
(daughter of Henry A. STONE), who has just 
been married to a banker named GontTz, and 
Miss PAULINE PENNIMAN, who is engaged to M. 
GASTON DE BRIMONT, of Paris. 

—The Bazar takes leave to introduce to its 
readers Wix~Liam Howitt, who will speak a 
short piece: ‘‘For my part, seeing the victims 
to fast life daily falling around me, I have will- 
ingly abandoned the apparent advantages of 
such a life, and preferred less popularity, less 
gains, the enjoyment of a sound mind in a sound 

ody, the blessings of a quiet, domestic life, and 
a more restricted but not less enjoyable circle 
of society. I am now approaching my seventy- 
fifth year. I can not say, indeed, vigorous as I 
am, that I have reached this age without the as- 
sistance of doctors, for I have had the constant 
attendance of those four famous ones—Temper- 
ance, Exercise, Good Air, and Good Hours.’ 

—After all that is said about lecturers none of 
them possess the power of drawing large houses 
in a higher degree than Jonn B. GoucH. He has 
been a success for five-and-twenty years. The 
Chicago folk have just made a contract for his 
exclusive services for the next ten years, guaran- 
teeing him $200 an cvening for eighty nights 
each year. 

—Since Count Bismarcx’s absence from Ber- 
lin, on account of illness, the Prussian monarch 
is said to have been greatly badgered and irrita- 
ted by political affairs. A story is told of a con- 
versation between the King and VINCKE, the once 
stanch Bismarckian, which ended by VINCKE’s 











saying, **I am ready to lay my head at your 





Majesty’s feet, but not my conscience.” ‘And 
do you think,’’ the King is said to have passion- 
ately replied, ‘“‘that I have no conscience my- 
self?”—and turned his back on him. 

—That Judge Hotmgs, of St. Louis, who wrote 
a book to prove that Lord Bacon was the author 
of SHAKSPEARE’S plays, has been offered a pro- 
fessorship in the law school at Cambridge. 

—Lord Dersy and Lord RvssEL1, both of 
whom entered public life more than forty years 
ago, are the only living statesmen who have been 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequent changes of the coy oy Govern- 
ment, the office of First Minister has, by some 
curious accident, remained a close monopoly. 
In twenty-two years there have been seven Cab- 
inets and only four Prime Ministers. 

—Lord Wititovcusy D’Eressy, one of the 
very naughtiest men in all Great Britain, and 
one of the wealthiest, is patron of fifteen livings 
in the Church of England. 

—After much legal controversy Dr. CoLENSO 
has been declared legal bishop of Natal, by the 
highest court to which the case could be taken. 

—It cost Victor EMANUEL a little something 
to obtain from the Pope a dispensation for the 
marriage of his son and heir Prince HuMBERT 

with his cousin, the Princess MARGUERITE, the 
fees being $20,000 gold. The bride’s trousscau 
is being prepared in Vienna and Paris, 

—Among theatrical people it is whispered that 
Miss Mary M‘VICKER, a clever actress of Chica- 
go, is about to become Mrs, Epwin Boorn. 

—The Count oF Paris, now in his thirtieth 
year, has literary talent, and, like other exiles, 
seeks consolation in letters. His contributions 
to the Révue des Deux Mondes haye displayed fine 
literary taste. 

—Mrs. COBDEN proposes to publish a collec- 
tion of Mr. COBDEN’s letters on public questions, 
commencing with those on education. An ad- 
mirable Life of Cobden has been published by 
the HARPERS. 

—Lord Lytton, whose deafness had become 
so complete as almost to unfit him for all public 
duty, as well as for conversation, has entirely 
recovered his hearing under the treatment of 
some skillful aurist at Paris. 

—The Memoirs of Talleyrand may be ex- 
pected to appear on or about the 17th of May 
next—that being the period prior to which their 
publication was prohibited by his will. There 
will be spicy revelations therein. 

—It is said of M. Tiers that when he makes 
a great speech he passes the greater part of the 
night in the Moniteur office, revising the proot- 
sheets with the greatest care, and drinking choc- 
olate meanwhile. Another great orator, M. Ber- 
RYER, commits his speeches to the mercy of re- 
porters and ‘‘readers.” Being asked, after his 
speech on the Press Bill, whether he would not 
like to revise the proofs, he said: “I read over a 
speech that I have spoken? That would be like 
taking soup after coffee!” 

—A very beautiful woman must be the Prin- 
cess de METTERNICH, admitting the accuracy of 
the following description;from a Paris journal : 
‘‘Eyes which have the sweetness of a German 
reverie ; teeth of brightest enamel; a forehead 
smooth and clear as an infant’s, high and wide 
as that of a thinker; and abundant silky-brown 
hair; the form of head as Greek as that of the 
Venus of Milo; her ear like a pink shell; the 
beautiful fall of her shoulders, the exquisite form 
of her arm, the long, aristocratic hands, and the 
narrow, dainty foot. Be she dressed in blue, 
red, or yellow; be she coiffed with her toque 
over her eyes or with a sergeant-de-ville’s cap, as 
she appeared one day at the Tuileries—she is and 
remains a princess.’ 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has given $5000 to 
the fund for an infirmary at Rotherham, En- 
gland. 

—Mr. Artuur HeEtps, the gentleman who 
compiled the Queen’s Memoirs of Prince Al- 
bert, is a — of large estate and ancient 
family. He graduated at Oxford in 1838 and en- 
tered public service as Secretary of Lord Mont- 
eagle, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was subsequently appointed Commissioner for 
Danish, French, and Spanish claims. He after- 
ward became private secretary to Lord Morpeth, 
during his office as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and continued as such when Lord Morpeth, as 
Earl of Carlisle, became Lord Lieutenant. In 
1859 he was appointed clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in which position he has since remained. 
Having a cultivated literary and artistic taste, 
and being an accomplished German scholar, Mr, 
HE LPs gained the warm friendship of Prince Al. 
bert, and for a number of years he was a fre. 
quent guest at the Queen’s table. The Queen 
continues toward him the regard felt by her hus- 
band. Mr. HE.ps, though not a popular writer, 
has ve several works, displaying consid- 
erable talent and research. They consist of 
essays, plays, and historical works. In person 
Mr. Hepes is short and spare, fifty-four years 
old, and a widower with an only daughter. 

—Mr. HENRY VINCENT, an English gentleman 
lecturing in this country, says that the man 
who more than any other stirred the hearts of 
the British people was WILLIAM CoBBeTT. He 
taught them more of liberty than any man of 
his time; but the man who did more than all 
others was DANIEL O'CONNELL. He was the 
most bewitching in his manner, but he never 
spoke much unless he had a crowd of “the 
boys’ near to cheer at the right time. 

—Miss Saran J. 8mitH, of Glasgow, Missouri, 
has been well rewarded for an act of kindness. 
During “ PRrIce’s raid” thereabout a rebel soldier 
was left on the ground dangerously wounded 
in the neck. Miss Smit happening to pass by 
saw the wounded man, went to him, stanched 
his wounds, and probably saved his life. She re- 
mained with him until near nightfall, when he 
requested her to leave, as his companions would 

robably come in the night and take him away. 
ff not, she would find him where he was in the 
morning, living or dead. He said he was known 
by the name of TucKER, but that his real name 
was H. C. M‘DonALD, and that he was from Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. Next morning M‘DonaLp 
was gone, and Miss SmitH knew nothing con- 
cerning him afterward. A few days ago Miss 
SmitTH (who still resides in the neighborhood) 
received a letter from the administrator of H. C. 
M‘DonaLpD, Sen., informing her that she was 





named in the will of the deceased as the legatee 
of $50,000, in consideration of her having saved 
| the life of his nephew and only heir, the H. C. 
M‘DonaLpD named in connection with the inci- 
dent of 1864. This is all the story, and its cor- 
rectness is fully indorsed. Itis a very nice little 
i romance, and worthy to be preserved in the Bazar, 





















Lambrequin of Pasteboard 
wound with Worsted. 
Matertats: Red knitting- 

wool, white pasteboard. 

This lambrequin, or curtain, is of 
cut pasteboard worked over in close 
button-hole stitch withyed wool, and 
is designed for window-sills, corner- 
boards, etc. Fig. 43, Supplement, 
gives the pattern and design of half a 
scallop. ‘To make these scallops lay 
on a board from two to three thick- 
nésses of pasteboard ‘of the size of 'a 
scallop over each other, and fasten 
them at the corners by means of small 
nails. On the upper piece of paste. 
board draw the design given in Fig. 
43, and, following the lines of the 
drawing, cut out the single figures with 
a sharp-pointed knife. Cut through 
several thicknesses of the pasteboard 
at once, so that several scallops may 
be prepared at the same time. The 
figures belonging to each scallop are 
worked with red wool in close button- 
hole stitch, taking care to join them, 
by reference to the pattern, as soon as 
they are prepared. In working the 
corners of the figures the needle may 
be sometimes put through the paste- 
board, in order to lessen the work. 
Haying. worked the required number 
of scallops, sew them together accord- 
ing to the pattern, with overcast stitches taken on the wrong side. 
‘The lower point of each scallop is ornamented with a red tassel. 
On the upper border sew a crochet stripe. For this make a foun- 
dation of the length of the scallops, and work thereon a row of 
double crochet. ‘Then work on each long side one single crochet 
between two double crochet. This stripe is joined to the scallops 
as shown in the illustration. 






_ 





HOW TO MAKE SACHETS. 


Sachets or Scent Bags.—Various substances, being put into 
silk bags or ornamental envelopes, are pleasant to smell, and eco- 
nomical for imparting an agreeable odor to linen and clothes as 
they lie in drawers. We quote a few instructions for making 
sachets, every material being either ground in a mill or powdered 
in a mortar, and afterward sifted : 

For. heliotrope sachet take $ Ib. powdered orris-root; } Ib. 
ground rose-léaves; 2 oz. tonquin bean, ground; 1 oz, vanilla 
bean ; } dram grain musk ; 2 drops of otto of almonds 
—to be well mixed by sifting in a coarse sieve. This, 
says a perfumer, is one of the best sachets ever made. 
For lavender sachets take 1 1b. of lavender flowers, 
ground; } 1b. gum benzoin in powder; } oz. otto of 
lavender. For patchouly sachet, herb patchouly, 





Ficuu For Grru FRoM 12 To 14 Years oLp.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 14 and 15. 
















JAPANESE WOMEN. 


ta Japanese women lead 
lives far less secluded 
than is generally the custom 
with women in Eastern countries. 
Their feet are not so distorted as to 
prevent easy locomotion, like those 
of the Chinese women, nor are they 
shut up in dreary hareems, having no 
intercourse with the outer world, like 
the women of Mohammedan coun- 
tries; but all classes are permitted to 
mix freely in society, without let or 
* hindrance, and it is no unusual thing 
to meet ladies in the streets attend- 
ed by their servants, or carried in a 
norimon—a most peculiar and un- 
comfortable kind of conveyance. As 
single women they are allowed to as- 
sociate with their friends and rela- 
tives, both male and female, and when 
married the utmost confidence is 
placed in them; they can come and 
go as they please. : 
Their appearance is very pleasing 
and eminently lady-like, even women 
of the lower classes possessing, as a 
rule, that refinement of manner and 
grace of movement which among our- 
selves is the proof of high breeding. 
They are very short, generally less 
than five feet in height, with hands 
and feet proportionably small. Their 
countenances are often charming, the black hair, always so carefully 
arranged, framing a delicate oval face, clear complexion, dark liquid 
eyes, and pretty nose and mouth. They move about very graceful- 
ly, notwithstanding their rough sandals and long draperies. The 
musical language of the country loses none of its melody from their 
pronunciation, for their voice is low and sweet, always an excellent 
thing in woman. Mae? . 

It is pleasant when climbing a green hill-side, or exploring a ~ 
lovely valley, to exchange a cheerful “‘O hy o,” or ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing,” with mothers returning from market, or leading their little 
ones to visit some relative in a neighboring village. 

The men give utterance to none of those contemptuous expres- 
sions with regard to the female sex which are so frequently heard 
in China, nor does a Japanese ignore his wife and family, but read- 
ily enters into conversation respecting them. ‘The women in conse- 
quence of this have a frank, self-reliant bearing, which shows they 
are treated as rational beings. ‘The mothers have unlimited au- 

\ thority over their sons, whatever may be the age or rank of the lat- 
ter. Though they themselves may have been bargained for and 
sold to husbands without regard to any will of their own, this power 
restores the balance and redresses the wrong, by placing woman as 
the mother far above man as the son. ‘The right of women to suc- 
ceed to the throne even of the Mikado, of which there are numerous 
examples both in ancient and modern times, is another compensa- 
tion for the disadvantages to which they are subject in some other 
respects. : 


LAMBREQUIN OF PASTEBOARD WOUND WITH 
Wonrstep. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 43. 













ground, and a very small quantity of otto of patchouly. Patchouly - 
herb is often sold in its natural state, as imported, tied up in bun- 
dies of half a poundeach. Sandal-wood sachet is good and econom- 
ical, and simply consists of the ground wood, powdered by the drug- 
grinder. Violet sachet consists of black currant-leaves, 1 Ib. ; rose 
buds or leaves, 1 Ib.; orris-root powder, 2 Ibs.; otto. of almonds, 
+ dram; grain musk, 1 dram; gum benzoin in powder, $lb. Mix 
the ingredients well by sifting, and keep them in a glass or porcelain 
jar at least a week before using. . 

Cedar-wood, when ground, forms a body for sachet powder, and, 
distributed among clothes, will prevent moth. It yields an exceed- 
ingly fragrant essential oil, and is much used for scenting soap. 
Cinnamon, when ground, is used for pastilles, tooth-powders, and 
sachets. Cloves are used for the same purpose. Dried fennel, when 
ground, is also used in sachet powders. Ground nutmeg is much 
employed in the scented powders for scent bags—as are also dried 
sage-leaves, 
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Buack Satin Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12 and 13. 


Ficuu For Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD.—BAcK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 14 and 15: 
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THE TRYST. 


Ur from the meadows brown kine are coming, 
The drovers call to loitering flocks; 

Here in my garden late bees are humming 
On ruby-turreted hollyhocks. 


Afloat in the misty silver reaches 
That steadily wane from low, far skies, 
The long clouds loom like purple beaches, 
And the sad day shuts her dying eyes. 


Fair is the garden, yet more to my. fancy 
Than sumptuous dahlia or drowsy rose 
Is yon quiet lane with its jungles of tansy 

And sweet mint-copses in shadow a-doze. 


Arching branches are dewy and broad there, 
Friskers dwell in them, nimble and brown, 

Pale woolly mulleins carpet the sward there, 
Glimmering soft when the moon leans down. 


My heart will find out where my feet are going, 
Love, ere I join you at moonrise again, 

But the secret is safe from other knowing, 
The breeze will not gossip that moves in the lane. 





SAINT MAY. 


St. Atoys the Great is both mouldy and grim, 

The decalogue’s dusty, the windows are dim; 

If you know not the road there, you’ll long have to search 
To find your way into this old City church ; 

Vet on fine Sunday mornings I often there stray, 

And see a new saint, whom I’ve christened St. May. 


The one bell is cracked in its crazy old tower; 
The sermon oft lasts rather more than an hoyr; 
The parson is prosy, the clerk eighty-three ; 
The organ drones out in a sad minor key: 

Yet quickly the moments’ I find fly away, 

I pass every week at the shrine of St. May. 


I have seen lots of saints in churches before— 

In Florence or Venice they’re there by the score; 
Agnese, Maria—the rest I forget— 

By Titian, Bassano, and brave Tintoret: 

They none can compare, though they’re well in their way, 
In sweet tender grace with my lovely St. May. 


She sits in a high, ancient, black oaken pew, 

Which almost conceals her fair face from my view 
The sweetest of pictures it can’t be denied ; 

With two tiny sisters who sit by her side, 

Who lisp the responses, or kneel down to pray, 
With little hands locked in the palm of St. May. 


She’s young for a saint, for she’s scarcely eighteen, 

And ne’er could wear peas in those dainty dottines ; 
Her locks are not shaven, and ’twould be a sin 

To wear a hair-shirt next that delicate skin ; 

Save diagonal stripes on a dress of light gray, 

No stripes have been borne by bewitching St. May. 


She’s almost too plump and too round for a saint, 
With sweet little dimples that Millais might paint ; 
Though she has no angles nor mortified mien, 

No wimple of yellow, nor back-ground of green, 

A nimbus of hair throws its bright golden ray 

Of glofy around the fair face of St. May. 
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THE TRYST. 


What surquayne or partlet could look better than 
My saint’s curly jacket of black Astracan? 

What coif than that bonnet, perfected with skill, 

Or alb than her petticoat edged with a frill? 

So sober, yet smiling—so grave, yet so gay, 

Oh, where is a saint like my charming St. May? 


When the sermon is finished, the blessing quite o’er, 
The sparse congregation drift out at the door; 

I pause, as I stroll down the gloomy old aisle, 

To see my saint pass, and perchance get a smile: 
My faith I would change, like the Vicar of Bray, 
To pass all my life in adoring St. May. 
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A BIT OF SCANDAL. 


Then I wend my way home to my chambers so drear— 
More dull e’en than usual to me they appear— 

And then does a vision of brightness arise 

Of the pureness and truth in those loving gray eyes; 
For not a mere picture or image of clay, 

To worship by rubric, is gentle St. May. 


‘hus all through the week, at each time and each place, 
I’m haunted by thoughts of that fair tender face; 

I dream of her spirit, so yielding and kind, , 

Her goodness of heart, and her pureness of mind; 
And I long for the hour, and count on the day, 

To sit at a distance and gaze on St, May. 


No doubt you'll aver you consider it queer 

That her name in the calendar ne’er does appear ; 
They prattled of “May,” the sweet sisterly pair, 

I added the “ Saint”—she was canonized there. 

If saints might wed sinners, I’d yield to her sway, 
And straightway would fall on my knees to St. May! 








A BIT OF SCANDAL, 


*Tis the pleasantest hour of all the day, 
After the Mall, or before maybe, 

When my Lady Mary or Lady Jane 
Gives Captain Rattle a dish of tea. 


Agreeable Rattle! what pleasant news, 
What charmingly wicked tales he tells! 
And the last bit of scandal! While he speaks 
Each gentle bosom delighted swells. 


“Tis certainly off between young Jack Fane 
And little Bellasis—pauvre petite ! 
All because she went two nights to the play, 
And, they do say, secured the same seat. 


“*Twas mons’ous odd. And the Duke was there— 
IT had the truth from a man at White’s— 
And he certainly bowed her into her chair 
Upon one if not doth of the nights. 


“ And now, whether or not a dzd/et passed— 
*Twould be quietly done, one understands— 
I vow ’tis more than I choose to swear; 
But—’tis certain they did shake hands. 


“And Jack goes as attaché, that’s a fact; ° 
Goes out of the country, don’t you see? 
*Twas his Grace’s influence managed it, too: 
How vastly kind of his Grace! He, he!” 


And thus the Captain sparkles along, 

Pleased with himself, and pleasing the while; 
What if a character goes with a shrug, 

Or a name is lost through a smile? 


Well, that is unfortunate, one must own ; 
In this the Captain would qiite agree: 
But chat so enlivens a kettledrum, 
And gives such zest to a dish of tea! 
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“I DO NOT LOVE YOU.” 


oe 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


HE was leaning in the window of that cold, 
comfortless room: she would lean thee, 
though he had tried to draw her away. She 
was a glight, frail-looking creature; her form 
and her attitude suggested pliability, and told 
of long-settled ————. ‘Twining a scarlet 
thread round and round her finger, she gazed 
out with unflinching persistence. There was no- 
thing to see: the dismal evening was falling upon 
the wet street of a dull country-town after a raw 
drizzling autumn day. 

He stood half behind, half beside her—just 
enough withdrawn to be hidden from _passers- 
by—and watched the pale, drooping profile and 
the restless fingers. His face—that of a man no 
longer young—was proud, passionate, and reso- 
lute ; so were his words, and the impatient move- 
ments by which he now and then changed his 
posture were evident kickings against and revolt- 
ings at the pricks which lay between him and the 
accomplishment of his will. He looked a man 
un to be resisted, and whom nothing could 
so much chafe as the mere fact of defeat, let the 
object of the struggle have been what it might. 

**Give some sign that you at least hear me,” 
hesaid. As he spoke he Y porgee himself of an 
end of that scarlet thread and twitched it from 
her hold, thinking by this to rouse her. Thus 
sharply withdrawn it cut through the delicate 
skin; but neither of them noticed it. ‘The move- 
ments of the small hands continued to be much 
the same as before its withdrawal. 

After a pause—during which he watched her 
with an expression of exasperation growing over 
his face—he put his hands on her shoulders, turn- 
ing her towagd him, drawing her from the win- 
dow by a more decided action than he had used 
before. 

‘* Have you heard any thing I have said?” he 
asked, as she lifted her mournful eyes to his with 
a pleading look, while her wan face told of utter 
weariness, of heart-ache, of despair. 

“Yes, all, I have heard all.” 

**You have, nothing to say? No answer to 
make ?” 

** Only the same words to Say, the old answer 
to make; the words you have heard so often— 
the words I hardly dare to say to you again— 
the words that are so true, so dreadfully true, 
thongh I have prayed lately—only God knows 
how fervently—for your sake to be able to be- 
lieve them false. I do not love you—I do not 
love you—I do not love you.” 

‘*Why echo the hateful sound?” he cried, 
catching her clay-cold hands—which she was 
wringing as if in an agony of impotence—in one 
of his. ‘To hear those words once is punish- 
ment enough for a life of sin, and against you at 
least I have not sinned. Why echothem? Have 
I not heard them often enough already to make 
them ring through my life, sleeping and wak- 
ing?” 

x Give me no cause to speak them again. Be 
merciful! Leave my soul free. If you asked 
me for any thing I could give you, were it my 
life—” 

‘Tt is just for that, for your life, that I do ask 
you.” 

‘** But you want it in a way I can not, can not 
give it! I have no life to give in that way.” 

** Mere sophistry. You can give me all I ask 
for: give me yourself. Life must be very pre- 
cious to you still since you love it so dearly that 
you will not trust it to my keeping.” 

**T can not. You want my life, you say, 
therefore you want my live self—you want my 
heart, my soul; and I could only give you what 
is dead; a dead heart, or just an empty shell— 
no heart, no soul at all; for,” she whispered the 
last words, ‘‘ you know that I do not love you, 
you know even more than that.” 

** Leave me to judge of what I want,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yield your will to mine, with what 
comes after—let come what may—I will never 
reproach you. Marry me, give me the right 
to care for you, never speak those hateful words 
again, I ask no more from you than this—this 
you can do.” 

**You can not bear to hear those words just 
simply spoken now and then by a being you can 
leave when you weary of her presence. How 
will you bear to feel them, see them, in all ways, 
be made conscious of their truth daily, hourly, 
on and on, for all the time we are both compelled 
to stay on earth? ‘How will you bear to have 
my daily life, day by day, telling you, ‘I do not 
love you?’” 

His grasp of her clasped hands tightened till 
pain sent a crimson flush over her face. It 
passed away quickly, and she gave no other 
sign. She knew why he frowned as she fin- 
ished speaking. She did not know why he had 
smiled so strangely before he frowned. She had 
said ** will” where she should have said ‘* would,” 
and he had built upon this slight foundation, In 
spite of that frown he now spoke gently, and with 
an extreme tenderness softening all his face, say- 
ing: ‘*I hardly recognize my tender-hearted lit- 
tle friend to-day ; she seems causelessly and will- 
fully cruel. But I answer your cruel questions 
thus, Lily—I shall not have to bear such torture 
as you suggest, You shal/love me. I feel that 
the power, might, and heat of my love will ab- 
solutely conquer and subdue you. You turn 
whiter, and you shudder; but I say it shall be 
so.” 


A faint smiie, half pitying, half incredulous, 
flickered over her face. 

‘* And I say,” she answered, ‘‘ that my heart 
is gone out of me—is beyond your power, as it 
is beyond mine; that there is an obstinate spirit 
in me, ye your power and beyond mine ; 
that, if I hated you, I could do nothing to you 


more cruel dies consent to your has that you 
had better up a corpse from the grave-yard 
and take that to your heart than make‘a woman 
your wife who knows surely and irresistibly, as I 
do, that she does not, can not love you.” 

She spoke vehemently, and as if from a sort 
of inspiration; but then she sickened, and the 
strength left her limbs. ‘She was not, in any 
way, Se i a struggle of will with him.“ It 
Wor froneiiite be bene hands. that now kept 
her from'sinking in a heap at his feet. He gath- 
ered her into his arms, saying: ‘‘ You, dead. or 
living, and no other, will I have here ;” he press- 
ed the white blank face, with its closed eyes, into 
his breast. 

Just then the room-door opened. A woman’s 


as it had ; 
Mr. e heard nothing, but he saw 
this in eracked mirror surmounting . the 


he was now standing. 

Seeing it he smiled to himself, as if not ill- 
pleased, and muttered, ‘‘One reason more, had 
I needed it.” 

He looked round the bare-boarded room—a 
school-room of the most rigid and comfortless 
description—for some resting-place more wel- 
come than his arms to his helpless burden. . Just 
then she gathered. a little strength, drew herself 
away from him, and leaning against the table— 

‘* Leave me now—for pity’s sake, leave me 
now,” she pleaded. 

In that word ‘‘ now” he read a second sign that 
she was yielding. ; 

There was no creature in that dismal house to 
whose kindness he could commend her. It was 
hard to leave her alone, so ill and ill at ease; 
but she reiterated her entreaty, and he went. 
As he looked back at her, before closing the 
door, he was struck more vividly than ever by 
the chill:and squalor of the place; he set his 
teeth, and muttered, 

‘** This is not to be endured, and shall not last 
much longer. I have given way and been pa- 
tient long enough.” 

His carriage was waiting for him, not at the 
door, but at the end of the street. He flung him- 
self into it, and gave the word ‘‘home;” then, 
sitting with his eyes fixed on the ‘plate beside 
him, which was hers already in his imagination 
—thinking of his wealth and luxury, of her pov- 
erty and comfortlessness—contrasting the place 
in which he had left her and the home he could 
give her, he set his will firmer and firmer toward 
winning her. 

He knew that to what she had long borne 
would now be added insult and contumely, prob- 
ably dismissal and disgrace, and that for her 
these would be a sentence of starvation. He did 
not reproach himself—he had taken all reason- 
able precautions. ‘They had been surprised, her 
retreat was cut off; it was not his fault, he could 
not be sorry that circumstances conspired to fur- 
ther his will. 

His will! Had he not set his will at least as 
much as his heart on conquering the resistance 
of a weak woman? and in setting that will above 
her pure woman’s instinct, did he not tacitly 
show that he valued his love above the Omnipo- 
tent Love to the shelter of which he would not 
trust her? rather than that, drawing her from it, 
into what was—for her, because she felt it to be 
so—sin. 





CHAPTER II. 


Wuew she had been some time alone, and the 
life that had ebbed very low in her had slowly 
flowed back, Lily Winters set herself to think 
and decide. ‘This was foolish and dangerous ; 
while she trusted to instinct and feeling she was 
comparatively safe; reason and reflection were 
less reliable guides. Is this unsound doctrine ? 
I will not preach it then as a gospel of general 
application, only say that as for Lily Winters so 
for many women—let moral teachers and philos- 
ophers say what they will—feeling is a safer 
guide than reflection, instinct than reason. 

She seated herself on one of the forms, lean- 
ing both elbows on the desk in front, buried her 
hands in her clustering hair, pushing it back 
from her brow, and set herself to think. She 
had two hours before her—the last two hours of 
a week's holiday during which the little girls, 
her pupils, had been absent on a visit. 

When one hour, perhaps, of those two had ex- 
pired—she was not conscious that more than a 
few moments had passed—Lily rose, standing 
upon a wooden stool, for she was but a little wo- 
man, and the mirror was hung high, she looked 
at herself in the clouded glass. It gave no flat- 
tering reflection. Look over her shoulder, and 
see a small face of rather dingy pallor, the lower 
part of it expressing just now a sort of struggle 
between spiritual firmness and tenacity and in- 
tellectual and physical weakness of will. The 
upper part of it, with its large, gentle eyes that 
look as if they had wept away their brightness, 
and learned to fear always, is fine in a curious 
half-elfish and yet tenderly human way. The 
figure looks older than the face—Lily stooped, 
and often seemed to be shrinking away from the 
world—but it is not ungraceful; has even, 
through its suggestion of timid helplessness, its 
own peculiar charm: it is perverted now rather 
than represented by an ill-made, ill-fitting, and 
very shabby dress. 

‘You were rather pretty once,” said Lily to 
her own face. ‘‘ But now—why can't he just 
leave me alone to fade? I look blighted, that is 
what I look, I shall soon drop off my stalk. It 
is because I am meant for this, and not for life, 
that I can not forget—can not forget.” 





Those last words she re many times: 
| after she had turned from the glass and sat down 

again she repeated them, wringing her tiny 
hands as she uttered them. How hard she tried 


face looked in for a moment, then was with- | 
drawn, and the door was closed again stealthily © 


empty fite-place, ee which it thanced that. 





to pass her whole life in review—to think it all 
over; but there were places in which her mind 
hung as in a choked-up groove. She was not 
much past thirty, but she had lived her life, as 
far as love, hope, and joy made part of it. She 
had loved, and she had hoped with all her pow- 
er. She had learned to say ‘‘ had hoped,” but 
could not learn to say ‘had loved ;” her power 
of loving and living would leave her together. 
She had known sharp chariges of fortune, but of 
this slie neither felt nor thought. She cared no- 
thing for luxury or even comfort. It seemed hs 
if her heart had suffered so much that for the 
little frail body there was no measure nor means 
of suffering left. 

She had been a petted only child, and an heir- 
ess; now she was an orphan—absolutely poor, 
and absolutely friendless, save for that man who 
had just left her—a man who had always loved 
her as child, girl, woman, as she had loved an- 
other—a man to whom her parents had owed 
salvation from ruin, and the peace and ease of 
their last days; 2 man, however, from whom she 
could take nothing, unless she took every thing. 
If she did this, what could she give him in re- 
turn? Nothing, she said; e thing, he de- 
clared. He had shown by his life that he could 
not learn to forget her, to have an existence in 
which she had no part, The love which, un- 
known to her, had strengthened in him slowly, 
year by year, had mastered him now. He knew 
all the story of her love—or almost all—and it 
made no difference. She had. begun-to feel 
Jately that there was no escape for her; that she 
‘was in the power of his inflexible will; that all 
of her that.was tangible he would grasp and hold. 
She had thought of flight, but the thing was, 
there was ‘no escape from consciousness of his 
suffering, and of the heavy, heavy debt of grati- 
tude she owed. ‘‘Life does not leave me as 
quickly as I believed it would,” she thought. 
“It can not keep in me long—but yet some 
years, perhaps. _ I am not more.weak and ailing 
now than I was last autumn. Are there any in 
the world so misérable that they. have no power 
to give some happiness to another?. Is it for 
this that life lingers in me, that I should try and 
do some good to him? I. have lived my life for 
myself; but is there atiy life in me that I could 
live for him? TI do not love him; but could I 
serve him as if I did? He is alone, as I am; 
more alone than I am. ‘There is the danger. 
Am I enough alone to make him feel less alone? 
He starves in his luxury, he says: he says that 
he wears his soul out with craving, so that his 
life is useless, and he might as well not have 
been born. This is not true: I hear of noble 
actions that he does; but the misery is that he 
feels it true. He never loses the consciousness, 
he tells me, that his heart, as he says I am, is 
outside in cold and desolation. If I let him take 
me in, to live under his roof, in his sight, will 
this bring him any of the ease, and rest, and 
happiness he thinks? I do not know—not this 
or any thing.” 

Poor Lily! She grew more and more per- 
plexed—losing sight of the fixed immutable truth 
that she had recognized as truth when she only 
felt. 

A little flicker of feverish warmth came into 
the ash-pale cheeks as she contemplated the sac- 
rifice of herself, and dreamed of the possibility 
of making one who suffered, with that suffering 
of the heart which alone she was inclined to own 
as suffering, less unhappy. 

** Be quiet,” she whispered. ‘‘'This is mere 
selfishness.” That was when she was again con- 
scious of the inner voice pleading—‘‘ But I do 
not love him—I do not love him.” 

It had long been dark outdoors, but the room 
was not dark; the light of the street-lamp out- 
side fell across the floor. Lily’s two hours had 
more than flown when the door opened, and a wo- 
man, large, handsome, and handsomely-dressed, 
entered, a candle in her hand. She swept up to 
Lily, so close that it seemed as if she meant to 
sweep over her, and set her candle down upon 
the table. Lily had risen, startled by the sud- 
den entrance, dazzled by the sudden light; she 
was not reassured by the expression of that hand- 
some face, swollen and inflamed by anger. 

“*T beg your pardon for not being down stairs 
to receive the young ladies,” she began. ‘‘ I did 
not know it was so late. I will go directly and 
put them to bed.” 

‘*Stop!” her mistress commanded. ‘‘Nowon- 
der you ‘did not know it was so late,’ so well 
employed as you have been! But I did not come 
to speak to you about those neglects of duty to 
which I am so accustomed from you” (that was 
quite untrue, Lily was scrupulous and consci- 
entious), ‘‘ but to ask you a question. Are you 
engaged to Mr. Elphinstone, Miss Winters ?” 

** Madam!” : 


**T intend ‘to have an answer. <Are you en- 
gaged to Mr. Elphinstone, Miss Winters ?” 

Lily’s large, mournful eyes met the furious look 
fixed on them with gentle wonder. 

‘*T am not,” she answered: her sweet voice 
contrasted strongly with the harsh hoarse tones 
of the question. 

“I thought it not possible, yet any thing else 
seemed as unlikely.” Mrs. Maston glanced with 
insolent contempt at the little faded creature in 
the shabby dress, and shook out her own ample, 
rustling skirts. ‘‘ Yet I havesheard what I am 
forced to believe, and what obliges me to request 





that you leave this house immediately—to-night 
—within an-hour! I will permit no further in- 
| tefeourse between you and my little girls—do not 
' dare attempt to see them z 
| Lily, perceiving that her mistress was waiting 
to hear if'she had any thing to say, choked down 
some strong-emotion, and murmured : : 
‘* Let me kiss Effie again, only let me kiss lit- 
tle Effie once more.” She was a poor-spirited 
creature, you see. Her ree 


Mrs. Maston swept out. The handsome widow 


2. 


Sst was denied, and | 





so hard, and she thought so skillfully, to win Mr. 
Elphinstone. . She had taken Lily (whom she 
disliked from the time she first saw her) into her 
house to please him, and had never dreamed of 
finding a rival in ‘‘ that mean-looking little creat- 
ure.” Something had lately aroused her sus- 
picion, she had set one of her maids to watch, 
and now she knew of Mr. Elphiristone’s visits to 
the governess, and that this evening he had been 
seen holding her in his arms. 

Lily stood where she had been left. 
dark and late. ‘* Where shall I go?” she asked 
herself. She was timid: the fact that it was 
dark and late moved her to a quickened sense 
of misery and desolation. For its being cold 
and wet—she heard the rain driven against the 
window furiously—she did not care. Within the 
prescribed time Lily left the place: she had re- 
membered one possible refuge—with an old serv- 
ant whose house she thought she could find—if 
not, where could she go? She had no money. 


Tt- was 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was in Sarah Green’s small kitchen that 
Mr. Elphinstone found Lily next day. She was 
straining her eyes to catch the last light from the 
dim window, and hurting her weak hands with 
coarse needle-work. She had looked almost hap- 
py; feeling all day as if she breathed more free- 
ly, as if the fresher air from a new life opening 
before her were blown upon her bracingly. But 
her face changed when she heard his knock ; she 
gave a shuddering sigh. Having admitted Mr. 
Elphinstone, and set a chair for him, her com- 
panion went out, leaving them together. 

The shock of the evening before had roused 
some courage in Lily. ‘Night had brought her 
counsel. Having prayed to be delivered from 
temptation, the way had seemed to grow clear 
before her. She would go away with Sarah 
Green—Mr. Elphinstone should not know where 
—oh, it pained her to pain him! but, with her 
cleared vision, she had seen that this was the 
shortest and most endurable pain she could give 
him—from a distance she would write to him in 
a way that even he should feel to be final. In 
the night, after she had prayed, it had been so 
visible to her that his will was not the will of 
God for either of them. 

And now—she dropped her work and clasped 
her hands, and set her lips resolutely. If she 
should have to yield she would struggle first ; 
but, admitting by that ‘‘if” the possibility of 
this yielding, was she not already lost? When 
he came in she had glanced up at him, but nei- 
ther of them had spoken; he had read some- 
thing of her purpose in her face and in her occu- 
pation. Now he sat and looked into the fire till 
Lily felt afraid of the silence and of his face. 

‘*You heard I had left my place,” she said. 
‘*T meant to have written to you to say good-by, 
and to try to thank you for—” She faltered. 
How could she ever thank him? What was it 
she had to thank him for? So much, every 
thing. And how was she going to pay him? 

“*Where are you going?” he asked, turning 
upon her almost savagely. 

“T hardly know yet, I have not quite ar- 
ranged my plans.” She tried to seem unmoved, 
but she felt her soul flinch from the expression of 
his face as he asked—‘‘Is there no pity in your 
heart, Lily ?” 

Nevertheless she spoke bravely, and according 

to the truth, of which she still kept some hold. 
_ “Oh yes, so much—if you only knew; so 
much that I will save you from yourself, from the 
life-long torture you propose for yourself. It is 
not only that” (she lowered her voice as she came 
to these words) ‘‘I do not love you; but I can 
not, can not, can not” (the words wrung out) 
“*forget. I go on loving; he is somewhere. 
Sometimes I almost believe, in spite of my know]- 
edge that it is not possible, that he is on earth 
still: but if not on earth he is in heaven. Love 
reaches heaven. Life here is only a little piece 
out of something that was before, and will be aft- 
er. I go on loving. I love him, I love him, 
and I do not, can not love you.” 

Mr. Elphinstone sprang up. He said nothing, 
but he moved about the place, grating the sanded 
floor under his feet. Was he moved, or shaken? 
Lily watched him with clasped hands, parted lip, 
quivering nostrils. Did he feel that her last ap- 
peal was made? Wouldhe yield? If not, what 
was the will of a woman against that of such a 
man? Presently he stood still before her. He 
had been shaken, but he would not yield. 

**T thank you, Lily, for being wise for me,” he 
began, and what the peculiar inflection of his 
voice meant she could not tell. ‘‘ But I know 
myself better than a girl like you can know me. 
Life, and the world too, I know a little more 
really than you can do. Were there the faintest 
shadow of the possibility of the truth of what you 
suggested just now, I would leave you to wait 
your life out, and neyer urge you to do any thing 
but wait. You believe this ?” 

“Yes, oh yes!” 

“But you know there is not that faintest shad- 
ow.” 

‘Not as far as man can judge, but with God, 
you know, all things are possible.” 

‘*We have to do with human possibility: we 
are agreed there is none, Now I will tell; you 
what your seamstress scheme means: for you, 
slow, sure starvation and shameful danger; for 


only possible alleviation. In living for my-hap- 
piness you will most nearly approach your own. 


was almost mad with jealousy. She had played ‘ You are a woman, Lily, and not a very hard one. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











I am a man, and love you with a strong man’s 
power. I shall prevail—you shallloveme! We 
shall yet be happy. Good Heavens! for all men 
there is some happiness somewhere in their lives, 
surely. ~ What have I known of this yet? After 
what I have suffered—living with my heart hung 
out as a mark for the blows and scorns of the 
world, and not able to move a finger for its pro- 
tection—will it not be happiness to hold it as a 
jewel inclosed ?—to know you, feel you, see you, 
hear you under the shelter of my roof? Rest 
will enter my heart when you enter my doors— 
if you live there and hate me, I shall have more 
peace than if you were indifferent to me any 
where else in the world., But you will not hate 
me.” 

He looked down upon her, his face aglow with 
resolute heat. She, a pale, scared thing, looked up 
at him, powerless. Her will yielded, but not her 
heart. Her reason yielded, but not her heart; 
but the poor thing, her heart, was borne down, 
laid low, and felt the waves break over it. 

“*T will try and make you happy,” she said, 
after a long silence; ‘*I will live to serve you.” 
Then one last cry was audibly cried by her soul. 
“Oh, Ralph, have you prayed? It seems to me 
that you are tempting me to sin—dragging us 
both down to an unknown depth of misery.” 

He smiled, laid his hand on her head soothing- 
ly, then gently pressed it over her strained eyes, 
which looked, in their intensity, as if the vexed 
soul might fly forth through them. 

‘*Where can be your sin, my pure Lily! You 
sacrifice yourself tome. In the truest sense, you 
lay down your life for your friend—I am your 
friend, you know; you have always granted me 
that title. For the misery—we will prove it.” 








ART IN COMMON THINGS. 
THE CARPET. 

| © is very difficult to ascertain who is responsi- 

ble for the lamentable want of appropriate 
design and legitimate treatment of both form and 
color so apparent in the majority of our carpets. 
The manufacturer blames the retailer, and the 
retailer imputes the fault to the public—a fault, 
by-the-way, of which the public appear to be ut- 
terly incognizant. A little reflection upon the 
real use and intention of a carpet is only neces- 
sary to discover the incongruities of which we 
complain. 

Now a carpet is, as we all know, a warm coy- 
ering for an otherwise cold floor; a thing to be 
trodden constantly under foot, and to meet with 
every kind of rough usage; to be mercilessly 
dirtied and mercilessly cleaned. Assuredly it 
should be strong, and it is; it should be sober in 
color and sparing in profusion of ornament, and 
it is not. On the contrary, pure white, deli- 
cate cream, blush rose, pale green, all the sweet 
and lovely and pure colors, in short, which na- 
ture reserves for her most delicate work, but 
denies to sterner things; these we place upon 
our floors, not to sit upon but to tread upon, 
and not always ‘with the purest feet. Moreo- 
ver, we gather together every flower, plant, and 
tree of Nature’s making, with many others of 
our own invention, till our carpets glow out with 
a wild profusion of all possible and impossible 
vegetable forms. Dissatisfied still, we bring the 
magnifying-glass into action, and so enlarge the 
natural leaves we condescend to copy that it 
sometimes takes several breadths of one car- 
pet to complete the gigantic fern or ivy or oak 
leaves we have honored with our attention. Then 
trom the vegetable to the animal world is but a 
step, and so we weave tigers, and horses, and 
baa-lambs, and little boys and little girls, and 
great dogs in the best velvet pile, and place them 
for the admiration of mankind. But where? 
Still-to be trodden under foot, still to be sys- 
tematically dirtied, still to be ferociously cleaned ; 
and yet with a little further advance upon our 
old wisdom, we advance these triumphs of art to 
a post of still greater danger and still more dirt, 
and, in the name of hearth-rugs, we carefully de- 
posit them in front of the fire-place, where the 
wear and tear is as ten to one compared with any 
other part of the room—the place where the hot 
cinders come flying out, and the ‘‘ maid-of-all- 
work” upsets the black-lead, or the oil, or any 
other of the requisites for grate or stove polish- 
ing. But we do more. As it is the very first 
requirement of a floor that it shall be perfectly 
level and smooth—for if there should happen to 
be any unevenness or projection down we should 
go to a certainty, catching our foot therein—we 
introduce shaded patterns into our carpets, in our 
love for the appropriate; so that if the thing were 
what it vainly seems to be, no one, however 
skillfully he might advance on tip-toe, could cross 
a modern parlor without his ankles being entan- 
gled by wreaths of roses or baskets of fruit, and 
no one could possibly advance one half-way along 
any dining-room without tripping up against some 
Maltese cross, and so falling down upon a collec- 
tion of instruments of torture, compared with 
which a fall upon a newly Macadamized road 
would be a trifle. 

These, then, are the principal evils of modern 
carpet designs: General inappropriateness of 
color; Undue introduction of the natural; In- 
appropriate forms; Shading. Of all these the 
last being infinitely the worst, because founded 
on the basest views of nature and vulgarity of 
taste. 

From what has been already advanced it will 
be seen why gay coloring is wrong in any carpet. 
Just compare a Turkey carpet with an English 
or a Brussels, and contrast the perfection of col- 
oring in the former with the crudeness and harsh- 
ness of the latter; and then remember that sober 
as the one from Turkey is, compared with the 
gaudiness of the others, people sit on carpets in 
‘Turkey as much as they stand upon them, and 
when they stand have, as a general rule, either 
Bared feet or wear slippers, so that there is a 





reason for the softness and the beauty of a Turkey 
carpet; while we, without any such reason, and 
constantly putting our carpets to a use which 
would horrify a ‘Turk, make ours still softer and 
infinitely more gaudy. But judged with respect 
to its situation, the color of any carpet should be 
very sober, and never of such a hue as to attract 
the eye. Down-looking people are regarded as 
bad people, and we pay our friends a poor com~- 
pliment by seducing them into veiling their eyes 
like the hypocrites. 

Then let all patterns be small, for even in the 
largest drawing-room so many fancy tables, and 
so many chairs and ottomans have to be accom- 
modated, that to see a large pattern is quite out 
of the question ; and as one’s position in a room 
is ever-varying, the patterns ought to be so de- 
signed that from all parts of it they shall present 
the same shape. Let carpets, then, be subdued 
in tone, small in pattern, and fixed in outline. 
If the carpet were the only thing in the room it 
might be made far brighter, perhaps as gay as 
you pleased; but when the walls have to be 
decorated, and hung with pictures and looking- 
glasses, when the cornice is to be colored and 
gilded, and the room filled with upholstery, car- 
pets should be chosen as a means of showing 
them to the best advantage, and not with respect 
to its own magnificence. People buy carpets as 
if they were the only purchasable thing in the 
universe. 

The same reasons enforce the second rule with 
respect to the undue introduction of the natural. 
All honor to Nature. We can never sufficiently 
admire her works, or spend our lives in tracing 
out her beauties; but we show neither our love 
nor our reverence in caricaturing her excellen- 
ces, especially in caricaturing them by machine- 
work, which is necessarily coarse. All those 
magnified leaves and branches are downright 
ugliness. When Nature enlarges she subdivides, 
and never increases merely by doubling size, but 
multiplies quantity as well, so that the small leaf 
has so many fibres—enough for its sustenance— 
but the large one has many more. Nature en- 
larges with tenderness, we with coarseness and 
clumsiness. 

The introduction of inappropriate forms arises 
from their being designed so that they will pre- 
sent the most showy appearance, instead of so 
that they will look the best, when in their ulti- 
mate position. Of course the manufacturer and 
the retailer both have their wares to dispose of, 
and they naturally think that the more eye-pleas- 
ing any fabric can be made the more attractive 
it will prove. It is for the public to correct this 
delusion, and for the public alone. As long as 
they will have tigers on their hearth-rugs, so 
long will the supply equal the demand; and there 
are other things for them to buy if they will, for 
all carpet design is not bad, though the worthless 
is by far the most general. : 

The last evil that we have to notice in carpet 
design is the introduction of shading—the last, 
but certainly not the least. For all others there 
is some excuse. ‘The love of color is in itself so 
noble and so good an instinct that its possessor 
may perhaps be pardoned for indulging therein 
to excess. But the ingenious draftsman who 
sets himself down steadily to design a carpet, 
and to fix the shapes and lines which the threads, 
flashing through a thousand looms, shall take for- 
ever, and having portrayed in some huge cartoon 
the undigested fancies of his uneducated brain, 
and then, not content with the effect of his labor- 
ed workmanship, adds to it a profusion of dark 
brown or jet black shade, has with every stroke 
of his ill-directed brush painted down these facts 
—that he is an incompetent workman—a blind 
leader of the blind—ignorant of propriety, igno- 
rant of art, and worse than ignorant of nature. 

Let us briefly examine some few of the more 
manifest fallacies involved in this practice of 
shading. 

Shadow is in all cases caused by the rays of 
light on any lower or more distant object being 
intercepted by some other higher or nearer ob- 
ject; and thus the first idea we gather from the 
presence of shadow is that of projection. But 
who requires projections in a carpet? And, 
again, supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
nail-heads, and crosses, and tree-boughs, and rope- 
ends were highly appropriate objects for carpet 
decoration, and that the happiest results could 
be obtained by pushing them out in every floor, 
still, then, it would be at once false and futile to 
attempt to gain the effect of such projections by 
adding shade to any set patterns, because the po- 
sition of the shade must depend entirely upon the 
position of the windows or other openings admit- 
ting light; and were the projections real, the 
shape and size of every touch of shade would be 
varied throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the carpet; and, therefore, if one small bit of 
a shaded pattern is allowed by courtesy to be 
right, its very rectitude involves the falseness of 
the rest. And, indeed, so often are carpets that 
are purchased in ignorance laid down as igno- 
rantly, that it is no common thing to see the 
shade in a carpet boldly marching toward the 
light instead of away from it, as by all natural 
law it is bound to do. So that, viewed in this 
light only, shading is an utterly futile endeavor 
to imitate that which is altogether unworthy of 
being imitated. 

Again, all those who have at all studied nature 
must have observed how beautifully transparent 
her shade really is. We often hear about gloom 
into which no eye can penetrate, and such gloom 
in certain places and at certain times certainly 
may exist; but the ordinary shades'cast by natu- 
ral objects are, as an invariable rule, exquisitely 
transparent, and always tending to reveal form, 
and not obscure it. Also, shade in one place is 
of one color, and in some other place of another, 
and is always influenced by the local color of the 
object on which it falls. But in these wretched 
carpets the shade is opaque, to begin with; 
wherever it fallsithere it obscures, and is of just 





the same color and depth whatever pattern it falls 
upon. Shade is introduced into these manufac- 
tures solely for the sake of giving them a vulgar 
brilliancy and a tawdry glare, and whether they 
violate every natural law or not is a matter of 
the most supreme indifference to the manufac- 
turer, so that they will but sell. But the public 
really have the matter entirely in their own hands; 
let only a very small portion of the carpet buyers 
shake their heads at and refuse to countenance 
these shaded carpets; the salesman may for a 
time look aghast, and redouble his assurances 
that the thing is ‘‘most chaste,” ‘‘most neat,” 
‘*most elegant,” and that Mrs. Falsetaste, that 
acknowledged authority in all such matters, fur- 
nished her best room with the very pattern last 
week ; if, making up your mind to conquer, you 
can resist the power of his_eloquence, and still 
persist in your objections, it will soon dawn upon 
the carpet retailer’s mind, and by his means reach 
the manufacturer’s, that the days of shaded pat- 
terns are numbered, and that it will be well for 
him to produce something better with all possible 
a , 


The carpet is but a type of the universal dearth 
of design in all our ‘‘ common things.” Through 
a long, long list we may advance from the base- 
ment of our houses to their upper stories, and 
find little to admire, but much to condemn. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


be ye you eee reader, from a quiet seat 
in the eries of the House of Represent- 
atives at Washington, watch the movements of 
the ‘‘honorable body” below? If it is a first 
visit there is a certain fascination, not unmixed 
with amazement, in striving to comprehend the 
order (very like disorder it seems) of things, and 
to gain some idea of what is going on. Perhaps 
you have taken Pag post of observation before 
the business of the day has commenced. All is 
noise and confusion ; ‘but the House is called to 
order, and the Chaplain offers prayer, during 
which exercise the outward semblance, at least, 
of attention and respect is given. Then follows 
an indescribable scene, which to the novice is 
quite bewildering. Members rise and walk about, 
gather in little knots and chat, read the morning 
papers, write letters, jump up and call out “‘ Mr. 

peaker !”’ but, ae no opening for them, sub- 
side again. A general din prevails, amidst which 
is heard distinctly the continual snapping of fin- 
ers, @ signal to the light-footed pages (nice- 
ooking, quiet little boys they are) who swiftly 
and silently convey documents from one part of 
the House to another; and above all, and through 
all, resounds the loud, unvarying voice of the 
Reading Clerk, who, in a monotonous tone, is 
constantly announcing the business of the day. 
* Mr. Speaker !’’ and ‘the gentleman from’’ some 
State—none but attentive listeners can, from the 
announcement, tell what State—has the floor. 
But nobody seems to pay any attention—the 
“honorable gentleman’’ talks away, but so does 
every body else, only in an under-tone—nobody 
appears to hear orheed. But suddenly one, and 
another, and another rise to their feet. ‘Mr. 
Speaker!’ “‘ Mr. Speaker !’’ resounds through the 

all. ‘*Order!’’ cries Mr. Speaker; but who 
cares? down goes Mr. Speaker’s hammer with a 
tremendous thump and a more emphatic “ Or- 
der!”? ‘Probably some did hear what the * hon- 
orable gentleman” who had the floor said, after 
all, and object to it. But to see the House in its 
perfection of confusion one should be a looker-on 
trom the galleries when some question of person- 
al interest to all the members is introduced—as, 
for example, the drawing for seats. The assem- 
bled House of Representatives bears a ludicrous 
resemblance to a tlock of excited school-boys. 
Every member springs to his feet—every body 
talks to his neighbor—every body calls out ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker!’? A smothered rumbling pervades the 
atmosphere. ‘ Thump, thump, thump,” goes the 
hammer, and calls for ‘‘ Order, or business can not 
proceed,’ become threateningly emphatic. The 
Speaker's voice and hammer, like a jet of cold 
water on a burning building, at length quench 
the flames, amidst much sputtering and sissing, 
and calm ensues. 

One becomes accustomed after several visits 
to the business methods of the House, and they 
really understand something! But to strangers, 
and especially to ladies, who often have quite 
exalted ideas of Congressional gravity and de- 
corum, the first impression is peculiar. And the 
Ladies’ Gallery is well filled during the session 
of Congress; they seem to find it very entertain- 
ing amusement to watch the moyements of the 
Representatives. (Query. Are they thinking of 
im ents in the future?) And when the 
noise and bustle of the House becomes weari- 
some, they go to the Senate Chamber, where 
business is conducted with a gravity, sobriety, 
and deliberation which is striking in contrast. 
About fifteen hundred persons can be accom- 
modated in the galleries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and about a thousand in the galleries 
of the Senate Chamber. And these are usually 
well filled with attentive, interested, or curious 
spectators—fashionable ladies and oo 
citizens and strangers, foreigners and negroes, 





A sensible girl lives in Cincinnati. It is of no 
use to “‘ advertise’ for her—she is already engaged 
to be married to one of the smartest lawyers in 
the State. She was left an orphan and without 
money. About three years ago she obtained a 
situation as type-setter in a printing-office. She 


|. worked faithfully a couple of years, during which 


time she earned besides her board about $200, 
and availing herself of the facilities which the 
maga ie ce afforded, acquired a good educa- 
tion. At present she is connected with the edi- 
torial department of a Cincinnati paper. 





A Southern — finds he can not wait 
the legitimate developments of leap-year; he is 
lonely, feels the need of having somebody to 
find fault with, and to grumble at when business 
matters go wrong; and being of age he has re- 
solved to “‘come out,” and announces that 
“sealed proposals will be received until 12 
o’clock, i. of the 3lst December, 1868.’’ He 
also d \clares that ‘‘ every applicant must possess 
beauty or its equivalent in currency ;—she must 
possess a sweet and forgiving disposition, and 
when one cheek is kissed turn the other ;—she 
must not wear long dresses on the streets ;—nor 
frequent sewing circles ;—nor go round begging 
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for charitable purposes ;—nor read the paper first 
in the morning ;—nor talk when the advertiser 
is sleepy ;—nor sleep when he is talking ;—nor 
borrow money from his vest ‘kets while he 
sleeps ;—she must not sit up for him when he 
happens to be detained to a late hour on his 
committee ;—she must believe in sudden attacks 
of chills, and make allowances for their effects 
upon the nervous system ;—all proposals must 
be accompanied with a red stamp and satisfac- 
tory evidence of the ability of the applicant to 
support a husband in the style to which he has 
been accustomed.”’ 

Some other advertisements may suit other 
parties, or serve a8 models. A Paris paper con- 
tains ieeresraph which literally translated, reads 
as follows: “ A young lady of forty-eight, having 
a moderate income, but possessing a patent for a 
new invention, wishes to marry a gentleman of 
sixty-five, well versed in chemistry.’ Also a 
new style of cards is in vogue in Paris, which 
gives a happy suggestion. The form is: 

MONSIEUR JEAN JULE, 
Provp Bragar, 
Receives alms at his residence, 
No. — Rue —~. 





The sentimental youth who feelingly remarked 
that ‘“‘even as nature benevolently guards the 
rosé with thorns, so does she endow women 
with pins,’ is, doubtless, the inventor of the 
following new form for a common question: 

“My dear Miss, would you sacrifice your own con- 
venience to my pleasure, and present the five digits 
and part of the extremity of your contiguous arm to 
the aperture formed by the crooking of my elbow 
against the perpendicular part of my mortal corpo- 
rosity ?” 

ip e 

A party of unfortunate, chattering ladies re- 
cently received a public reproof at a matinée in 
Chicago. The play of “ Elizabeth’ was upon the 
stage, and one of the most impressive scenes in 
progress; but, -with neither appreciation nor 
courtesy, the occupants of one of the boxes 
continued talking in so loud a tone as serious- 
ly to interfere with the comfort of the audience 
and the convenience of the actors. Mrs. Lander 
endured the annoyance until patience seemed no 
longer a virtue. She turned to the box and said: 
‘Ladies! It will be impossible to proceed with 
this play until you cease your conversation and 
behave yourselves.”” The rebuke was effectual. 

While good-breeding is in general in the as- 
cendant at places of public entertainment among 
us, occasionally a rude party annoy a great num- 
ber, and gain an unenviable notoriety by a gross 
disregard of all rules of propriety. Some of the 
Philharmonic Rehearsals, and even the Concerts, 
have been thus seriously disturbed. The admir- 
ers of Mrs. Kemble have, in some instances, be- 
come indignant at the useless parade and confu- 
sion made by late comers, and at the inoppor- 
tune changing of seats. True politeness leads 
one in public places to regard the comfort of 
others. 

Mrs. Kemble’s Readings have not only awak- 
ened the warm admiration of her former admir- 
ers, but all lovers of Shakspeare find it a rich 
treat to listen to her. Time has ripened and 
matured her powers, and mellowed her voice, 
which is full, strong, and clear. Shakspeare 
becomes a new author, an unexplored mine of 
treasures, to those who listen to its interpreta- 
tion by such a reader. 








“Norwood” will presently be given to the 
public in convenient book form. In his pref- 
ace to the book Mr. Beecher speaks of his hav- 
ing first undertaken the writing of it as a relaxa- 
tion from the exhausting excitement of public 
athairs, by turning his mind into entirely new 
channels of thought and interest; but that he 
found that plot and counterplut, the due propor- 
tion of parts, the whole machinery of a novel, 
seemed Ropelessly outside of his studies. H« 
however, says: ‘‘ By interesting my readers, if 
could, in the ordinary experiences of daily’ .« 
among the common people, not so much by = ra- 
matic skill as by a subtle sympathy with nature, 
and by a certain largeness of moral feeling, I 
hoped to inspire a pleasure which, if it did not 


‘rise very high, might, on that account, perhaps, 


continue the bonger. I had rather know that 
one returned again and again to parts of this 
most leisurely narrative than that he devoured 
it all in a single passionate hour, and then turned 
away from it sated and forgetful.” 





When spring opened with the severely-cold 
weather which the rich had not anticipated and 
the poor were in nowise prepared for, a lady in 
this city set an example worthy of imitation. 
She commenced giving one meal a week to the 

oor, promising to feed one hundred every 
Wednesday. She has made the necessary ar- 
rangements for carrying this plan into operation. 
Many private individuals, as well as organized 
bodies, are in like manner striving to lessen the 
suffering which our protracted winter weather 
has so fearfully increased. If such charitics 
would only become the fashion among ladies 
who have abundant means, what comfort would 
be given, and what reflex blessing be received! 





“Guild Court,” Mac Donald’s latest novel— 
all of Mac Donald’s works, by-the-way, afford 
choice reading —contains some quaint bits of 
poetry. From one we quote a verse which is 
unique: 


“Sunshine fair! Take the dearth, 


Of the saint *Tis in vain 
Gild the hair To complain, 
Wake the child, And implore 
With his mirth Thee to glide, 
Send him wild Thee to glow, 
To the faint In my mind; 


For my care 
Will nevermore 
Rise and go.” 


Give new breath ; 
From the earth 
Take the death, 


A new novel by Shirley Brooks is said by the 
London critics to be remarkable for its ‘‘ perfec- 
tion of character is It is also absorb- 
ingly interesting, the style is sparkling, and the 
moral tone thoroughly good. ‘‘My Husband’s 
Crime,” is the name of a new American novel 
which will be read with interest. Just as we are 
hoping for spring-like days, it is pleasant to see 
Miss Warner’s charming juvenile story, ‘“‘ The 
Three Little Spades.” It breathes an atmosphere 
of purity and fragrance, and will be welcomed by 
the children, who will be incited - its perusal 
to engage in the pleasing and healthful occupa- 
tion of cultivating flowers. A great many “‘lit- 
tle spades” will be in demand when the frost is 
once fairly out of the ground. 
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Sack with Breton Embroidery. 

Tus sack is of blue cashmere, lined with silk, and thinly wadded, and 

is trimmed, as shown in the illustration, with a strip of white cashmere 

ornamented with Breton embroidery, executed with colored crochet ‘silk. 

Split zephyr worsted may be used instead of silk. The jacket is.cut from 
the same pattern as the sack with hood, ‘No. L., Figs. 1-5. 






































Sryrian JACKET.—Bacx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 27-31. 


- Styrian Jacket. 

Tunis is a tight jacket of an entirely new design, and made 
of white and blue cloth,’ trimmed with blue ribbon, colored silk 
embroidery, and blue silk tassels. The jacket can also be made 
more simply, and equally beautiful, of light and dark brown 
silk—the embroidery being in brown silk, and the trimming and 
tassels of the same color, Black silk and velvet, embroidered 
in either black or colored silk, is also a pretty arrangement. 
The jacket must be lined with suitable material. Cut of white 
cloth, with white lustring as lining, both fronts from Fig. 27; 
also from Figs. 28 and 29 each two pieces, from Fig. 30 
the back in one piece, and from Fig. 31 the pieces for the 
sleeves. ‘The back part of the skirt is to be cut out in the mid- 
dle according to the ; 
pattern, along . the : 
straight line on Fig. SSS. 
30, and in its place a 4 ; 
piece of blue cloth is o 
set on whder the oth- 
er. After embroid- 
ering the outside, as 
shown in the pattern, 
lay it on the lining, 
and sew the parts to- 
gether, as shown by 
the numbers on the 
pattern. Sew in the 
sleeves, and finish, 
according to the pat- 
tern, with the trim- 
ming and tassels. 
Add, finally, three 
flaps of blue cloth, 
which are fastened 
at the neck behind ; 
these are also trim- 
med with tassels. A 
belt of the same ma- 
terial is fastened by 
hooks and eyes. ‘To 
this are added two 
ends of blue and three 
flaps of white cloth, 
which are joined by a 
rosette of blue cloth. 


Watreau PaLetot.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 21-26. 





Sack -witH Breton Emprorwery. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5. 






































Sack trimmed with 
Braid. 

Tuts sack is of purple cash- 
mere, thinly wadded, and 
lined with black silk, trimmed 
with beads and narrow black 
and white braid, and closed 
in front with metal buttons. 
Figs. 41 and 42 give the de- 
sign for the trimming. The 
sack is cut from the pattern 
of the sack with hood, No. I., 
Figs. 1-5. 


Watteau Paletot. 


Tus new and elegant pal- 
etot is made of black satin, 
lined with silk. It is quite 
long, and is looped up at the 
sides. The back is full, and 
is laid in box-pleats, under 


encircles the waist. The trim- 
ming consists of bias-folds of 
the same material, corded, and 


SacK TRIMMED witH Brat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 41 and 42, 


which a belt is passed, which & 





Sryr1an JACKET.—FRoOnT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 27-31. 


wide and narrow lace. Cut from the outside and lining, from 

Figs. 21-25, two pieces each, taking care to allow for seams, and 

to complete Figs. 25* and 25> by adding the overplus pieces ac- 

cording to the letters (see the shape reduced to }, the full size in 

the supplement) ; then cut two pieces for each sleeve from Fig. 26. 

Make a: slit in the outside and lining of each front from 1 to 2; 

sew the bosom pleats from 1 to 8, and set in the gore, Fig. 22, to 

correspond with the figures on the pattern. Baste. the outside on 

the lining; lay two double box-pleats im the upper part of the 

back, Figs. 25°, 25, and two single pleats in the side from x to @; 

then join it with Figs. 23 and 24. Gather the back and fronts on 
the side from > to @ @, join them to correspond with the figures 
on the pattern, and cord the paletot round the edge. Sew a loop 
formed of a bias fold of satin, two inches wide, edged with lace 
an inch and a half 

wide, over the gath- 
ers ineach side seam, 
and trim the paletot 
round the bottom 
with lace two inches 
wide. Seta cuff on 
the sleeves, formed 
of a bias fold of sat- 
in, three inches wide, 
edged round the 
hand with narrow, 
and on the top with 
broad lace. Cord the 
arm-holes, and sew 
in the sleeves, cover- 
ing the same with an 
epaulet made of a 
bias fold of satin, 
edged with narrow 
lace. The belt is 
also made of a bias 
satin fold, threeinch- 
es wide, edged with 
lace, and covered, 
where it closes, with 
a loop similar to that 
on the sides; this 






WatTeau PaLetot.—FRont. 
For pattern sec Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 21-26. 
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Sack with Hoop.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 


belt is passed under the pleats through a slit in Fig. 25%, the 
edges of which are corded. Finish the neck with hook and 
eye. 


Low-Necked Waist for Evening Dress. 


Tue original of this waist is of gray silk gauze. The trim- 
ming consists of folds of the same material, arranged in the 
form of a bertha, bordered with gray satin, and ornamented 
with gray satin bandeaux. ‘The waist is trimmed, besides, with 
bows of blue satin and epaulets of gray and blue satin. The 
same pattern may also be used for making waists of other ma- 





Bis ror Cap uNDER 2 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 20. 

































terials, such as light wash goods, silk, 
or other light stuffs, the trimming be- 
ing chosen to suit the dress. For the 
waist, cut of fine muslin as lining, and 
the outside, two pieces each, from Figs. 
32 and 33, allowing, in Fig. 32, an inch 
and a half for the hem on the front. 
Cut the back in one piece from Fig. 34. 
Hem the fronts, sew the hooks on the 


J . 


right side and the eyes on the left, and Y 
stitch up the bosom pleats. Then join G Y) 
the fronts and back; put small whale- Gy Nf 7 
bones in the bosom pleats and the seams / P| 
under the arms, and cord the waist on : VY Q 
the upper and lower edge. For the Yi) 


sleeve cut a muslin piece from Fig. 35, 
and cover it with a puffing. ‘This con- 
sists of a bias piece six inches in width 
and twenty-seven in length, and 
is cut on the upper side from the 
middle, sloping toward the ends, 
where it should be only four 
inches wide. Fold this in pleats 
in the length of the material, ac- 
cording to the muslin sleeve, 
and finish on the under edge 
with a band half an inch wide. 
Sew up the sleeve from 36 to 


BELT witH PEPLUM AND SasH. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 16 and 17. 


. 








a 
Low-Neckep Waist ror Eventne Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 32-38, 


87, and set it into the atm-hole, so that 36 shall lie opposite 36 on the 
front. Fasten the epaulet in with thisseam. Fig. 38 gives the pattern 
of a part of this. According to this, prepare a strip of blue satin, twen- 
ty-two inches long, and a similar strip of gray satin; join the two on 
the outer sloping border, and lay in pleats on the straight side, fasten- 
ing X on @, as shown in Fig. 38, so that the length shall be reduced 
to ten inches, and sew it in with the sleeve, taking care that the + shall 
be opposite > on the front, so that the blue satin lies next the waist. 





Foot-Stoot. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 18 and 19. 





Surprer oF Java CANVAS. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 89 and 40. 








Sack witn Hoop.—Backx. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 


For the simulated bertha trimming, cut from Figs. 36 and 37 
each two pieces. The fronts are arranged in seven folds lying 
upward, each one inch wide and one-third of an inch apart, so 
that the pleated part shall be about four inches in width, and 
only half this width on the shoulders. A lower fold of the same 
material must be: added, which shall appear like a broad band. 
The front is ornamented with a band of blue satin an inch and 
a half wide. ‘The folds for the back are similarly arranged, and 
are composed of six folds an inch wide; and this trimming, 
which is arranged like that on the front (see pattern of back and 





Bris ror CHILD UNDER 2 YEARS OLD.—BACK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 20. 


























front, Figs. 36 and 37), is sewed togeth- 
er on the shoulder from 38 to 39, and 
arranged on the waist. The bows, 
which are set on as shown in the il- 
lustration, finish the trimming of the 
waist. 


Slipper of Java Canvas. 


Marteriats: Light reddish-brown 
Java canvas, green lustring, green filo- 
selle and twisted silk, green ribbon 
half an inch and an inch in width; 
wadding, two cork soles. 

This pretty slipper is easily made of 
light-brown Java canvas, embroidered 
in point russe with green filoselle, and 
lined with green lustring. The lining 
and wadding are quilted in diamonds 
with green silk. The soles are of cork. 
The trimming is composed of quilled 
ribbon. For each slipper cut the top 
of canvas, lining, and wadding from 
Fig. 39, and the soles from Fig. 
40. The design accompanying 
Fig. 39 is for the little revers, 
which is ett only of canvas and 

silk. Now work the canvas in 


M 


wn 
] 


7 


| 
i 
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Marie ANTOINETTE Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 10 and 11, 
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the rovers #0 Oa 7 . 

that the lining shall exactly 

ish ‘with a sole of lining and wadding, which is 
the cork sole from Fig. 40, and is placed 





MISERY AND POVERTY. 
A Flemish DZegend. 


UR Lord Jesus Christ and St. Peter chanced 
to be journeying one day in the suburbs of 
Berguest St. Winoc, one of the prettiest villages 
in Flanders, were dressed more simply 
than usual, like men whose position was sure, 
and who did not need to throw dust in the eyes 
ofthe yulgar. On their way the ass that they 
rode cast a shoe, perceiving which they stopped 
at the forge of Peter Lambrecht, nicknamed Mis- 
ery by all the country round about, because he 
was so miserably poor. ‘The blacksmith was 
hard at work with no other companion than his 
dog Poverty, that licked his hands from time to 
time, and fixed on him his large melancholy 
eyes, as if to say, ‘‘Co master; your life 
is a hard one; but your faithful friend Poverty 
loves you dearly.” 

Our Lord asked the blacksmith if he would 
shoe his ass. 

‘¢ Come in and sit down,” he answered, ‘‘ and 
I will attend to you at once.” 

Christ and St. Peter seated themselves; and 
Misery shod the ass with a shoe of silver, while 
Poverty suffered the strangers to caress him—a 
great proof of esteem on his part. 

‘*What do I owe you?” asked Christ, when 
the work was finished. ‘‘ Nothing,” answered 
the blacksmith, who thought himself dealing 
with those that were poorer than he. 

Our Lord, who knows every thing, naturally 
read Misery’s thoughts. ‘‘Since you are so 
good ‘and generous,” said he, ‘‘I give you lib- 
erty to make three wishes.” 

**Good!” said Misery, without manifesting the 
least surprise. And he began to reflect what he 
should ask. 

** Choose Heaven,” whispered St. Peter in his 


ear. 

“*T wish first,” resumed Misery, ‘‘that none 
who sit in my arm-chair may be able to leave it 
without my permission.” 

‘* Granted,” said Christ. 

‘‘In the second place—” : 

‘*Choose Heaven,” repeated St. Peter, this 
time a little louder, pulling the blacksmith by 
his coat-sleeve. 

‘¢Let me alone,” exclaimed Misery, abruptly, 
not liking to be disturbed in his reflections. ‘‘ In 
the second place,” he continued, ‘‘I wish that 
none who climb the walnut-tree in my garden 
may be able to come down again without my 
permission.” 

“¢ Granted,” said our Lord. 

‘*Tn the third place—” 

‘Choose Heaven now,” cried St. Peter, vehe- 
mently. 

‘*In the third place,” he went on, raising his 
voice, ‘*I wish that nothing which goes in my 
little leather purse may be able to leave it with- 
out my permission.” 

‘* Very well; all shall be as you desire,” said 
Christ. And, wishing Misery good-day, he set 
out with his apostle, St. Peter, who did not con- 
ceal his displeasure. 

A few months after our Lord’s visit hard times 
came on, and the blacksmith fell into such wretch- 
edness that his name was better suited to him than 
ever. He had used up his last bit of iron, and 
given his last crust to Poverty. 

Darkness came on, to add to the gloom of the 
extinct forge. He laid his hammer in a corner 
and seated himself on his anvil, bitterly regret- 
ting that he had not asked for a little money in- 
stead of making those three wishes, which ‘had 
been of no use to him. While he was plunged 
in reverie some one knocked at the door. 

**Come in!” he cried, without stirring. 

The latch was raised, and a little man, bent 
with age, entered. 

** Misery, you look sad,” said he. 

** Yes,” answered the blacksmith, ‘‘ and I have 
good cause for it. Once I was rich, and now I 
am poor.” 

“Ts that all? That misfortune can be reme- 
died ; I can easily make you as rich as the sea is 
ceep.” 

a If you could do this I should look on you as 
the greatest among men.” 

‘**T will do it, but on one condition, namely, 
that in ten years you will give me your soul.” 

** What am I to do?” 

‘*Sign your name in your blood to this parch- 
ment.” 

‘*Gladly,” cried the blacksmith. ‘* Better sell 
my soul to the devil than grovel all my life in 
want!” And, dashing his hand against the an- 
vil, he signed his name with the drops of blood 
that spirted forth. The little old man seized 
the parchment and went off chuckling. 

Misery now had as much money as he desired. 
Every morning he filled his pockets, ate, drank, 
and sung all day long, and commenced over again 
the next morning. But his happiness was too 
complete to last; the ten years passed quickly, 
and the devil returned to the forge in the form 
of a little old man to carry off Misery’s soul. 

** Sit dewn in my arm-chair,” said the black- 
smith, when he had admitted Satan ; ‘‘ you must 
be tired from your long journey. You will not 
be the worse for a little refreshment; I have a 
tine ham and some strong beer in my cellar.” 

The devil seated himself, stretched out his lame 
leg, and felt a sense of comfort steal through his 


histling a air. 

‘* Before eating our ham,” said he, ‘‘ we have, 

some other little affairs to discuss.” 
-. And he began to cudgel Satan with such vio- 
lence that he soon was black and blue. The 
poor devil gnashed his teeth with rage, and tried 
to rise and seize Misery ; but it was impossible— 
he was glued fast to the arm-chair. 

** Let me go!” he howled. 

The blacksmith continued his blows. 

**Tet me go! Pardon!” 

The blacksmith struck harder than ever. 

‘Let me go, and I will give you a respite!” 

‘«That’s talking reason. I will stop beating 
you; but before you leave this arm-chair you 
must promise me ten years longer, and as much 
money as I have had since your first gracious 
visit.” 

‘*T promise!” cried the lame man. ‘ 

‘*Very well; go along, old fellow,” said Mis- 
ery, and the devil limped off, rubbing his sides. 

Misery’s life again became one long season of 
rejoicing ; feasts followed feasts, songs songs, and 
bottles bottles; but alas! ten years pass quickly 
when we are happy. One day when he least ex- 
pected it the blacksmith saw entering his house, 
not the old devil, who was afraid of him, but a 
goodly number of sturdy imps, adorned with a 
pair of huge horns and an immense tail. 

“*My friends,” said Misery, in apparent good- 
humor, ‘‘ we are just in the midst of nutting time, 
and a succulent nut is a feast unknown in the 
land you come from. While I am putting a few 
touches to my dress, so as to be fit to travel in 
your honorable company, if you have a fancy to 
climb, my walnut-tree do so without ceremony.” 

The demons did not wait for a second invita- 
tion, but in less than a minute scrambled pell- 
mell up the tree. Misery hastened to his forge, 
kindled his fire which had not been lighted for 
twenty years, heated the rod red-hot with which 
he had beaten his former adversary, and, armed 
with this weapon, punched his new guests till 
they shrieked Fire and Murder! in agony; nor 
did he cease tormenting them till they promised 
to let him live ten years longer, and to give him 
as much money as in the past. As soon as the 
bargain was concluded the imps limped off, only 
too glad to be gone. 

Misery gayly passed his new ten years, which 
fled like a happy dream. ‘This time, however, 
all the able-bodied demons in the infernal re- 
gions came for him, with Lucifer himself at the 
head of the army. 

When the blacksmith saw this formidable band 
he trembled for a moment, but soon calmed him- 
self on reflecting that vanity was the vice that 
had destroyed the demon. 

“T have been assured,” said he to Lucifet, 
who advanced, frowning, ‘‘that if it were your 
good pleasure you could make yourself so small 
that this purse would hold both you and your 
worthy company. If this were ‘true it would be 
a very convenient way of traveling. I myself 
could carry you a bit of the way.” 

Lucifer somewhat distrusted the blacksmith, 
but he could not divine his ruse. On the other 
hand, he was proud to show that he was capable 
of accomplishing impossibilities. In the twink- 
ling of an eye the whole army was in the purse, 
which Misery shut quickly. 

** Ah, you horned tribe! you are in my power 
now,” he cried, ‘‘ and I will be revenged on you.” 
And rushing to his shop he placed the purse on 
the anvil, and raising his huge hammer with a 
vigorous arm, let its whole weight fall on the un- 
happy demons, who were soon as flat as a dollar. 
‘The wretches uttered shrieks that made the earth 
tremble. 

‘* Cry, howl,” said the blacksmith ; ‘it is mu- 
sic to my ears!” 

‘*Pardon! Spare us!” 

**No,” said the blacksmith. ‘‘I have a little 
money left; I shall live some time longer, and 
when I die a natural death I shall take you with 
me, and hinder you from doing harm to my fel- 
low-men.” And he put the purse into his pocket. 

The very next day the strangest things began 
to be seen every where. One of Misery’s friends 
returned him a hundred dollars of which he had 
cheated him at play, and the inn-keeper served 
him wine made of grapes; but as there are two 
sides to every picture, the inn-keeper’s wife no 
longer smiled on him when her husband’s back 
was turned. Nephews no longer desired their 
uncle’s death; usurers no longer lent money at 
over six per cent.; as men no longer spent their 
nights in dissipation, and consequently no longer 
suffered from broken constitutions ; and as they 
only ate to live, and were no longer sick of in- 
digestion or any other disease the physicians were 
ruined. As they no longer fought there were no 
more promotions in the army. Women were no 
longer either coquettes, or gossips, or mercenary, 
or unfaithful, or deceitful, and became unbear- 
able to every one, especially to their husbands, 
Life was horribly monotonous. 

No one could understand whence came this 
chronic virtue, more deplorable than the most 
deplorable calamities, whose causes are generally 
known, and whose end can be foreseen. Com- 
missions were appointed, which, like all commis- 
sions, past or to come, ended in smoke; all veri- 
fied the evil, but none could find the remedy. 
Prizes were offered whosoever should discover 
a vice, no matter how small. Volumes were 
written against virtue, as formerly against vice, 
full of letters, words, and phrases, but the ideas 
wherein had been forgotten. 

The Count of Flanders, who was reigning when 
these strange events took place, followed the ex- 
ample of the celebrated caliph in the ‘‘‘Thousand 
and One Nights,” and traversed his kingdom in 
disguise. On reaching the house of Misery, a 
frightful noise attracted his notice. 

** What is the matter here?” he exclaimed. 








Misery showed the purse, and related every 
thing to his sovereign, who told him, to his great 
astonishment, what evil he had done in endeav- 
oring to do good. ‘The blacksmith was deeply 
grieved; nevertheless, he did not forget to ask 
for his parchment sat his money before deliver- 
ing Lucifer and his band. The promise made 
he untied the purse, and the whole host flew 
away, as if St. Michael were after them. The 
vices flowed back as if by enchantment, and every 
one was happy. 

The blacksmith lived anew like a prince, and 
Poverty like the dog of a bishop. The one drank 
from a Bohemian glass goblet, and the other ate 
from a silver porringer and wore a furred blank- 
et in winter, as if he had been a human being. 
But one tires of every thing, even of happiness. 
Misery wished to die. Feeling himself a little in- 
disposed, he called in the best physician in the 
country. The practitioner, who never was want- 
ing in his duty to a patient, promptly signed his 
passports for another world. 

The blacksmith once dead, he went composed- 
ly, with his faithful dog, who had insisted on fol- 
lowing him, to knock at the gates of Paradise. 
Unluckily the Apostle that carries the keys has 
a long memory; when he saw the man who had 
despised his counsels, he said, grumblingly, 

**You might have chosen heaven, you obstinate 
old blockhead, but you would not listen to me. 
You shall not come in here, I tell you, once for 
all.” And without further ceremony he shut the 
door in his face. 

Misery was not very well pleased with this be- 
ginning, but, obliged to submit, he went to purga- 
tory. ; 
‘*You have no petty sins on your conscience,” 
a voice cried to him before he reached the door ; 
‘*this is no place for you.” 

‘* Well, there is nothing left for me but the 
infernal regions,” murmured Misery, smiling. 

On reaching the palace of Satan he pulled the 
bell. A poor shriveled-up demon, who acted 
as door-keeper, opened a wicket, and peeping 
through, recognized the terrible blacksmith who 
had beaten him to a jelly; upon which he rushed 
back, shouting to his comrades not to open the 
door, for Misery was there. Nobody dared to 
set one foot before the other, and the unfortunate 
blacksmith, after waiting a long time, was obliged 
to go away with his dog. 

And therefore it is that Misery and Poverty 
are doomed forever to infest the earth. 








FOR GENTLEMEN ONTY. 


N ordinary, smooth-sailing weather a passen- 

ger on board ship should hold his tongue. 
But if the passenger discovers a leak, I suppose 
he is bound to call out as lustily as though he 
were the captain himself. On this principle I, 
plain Pleiades Lumpkin, venture to call the at- 
tention of gentlemen to the remarkable report of 
the mate of the ship Nile. 

This vessel, we are told, sailed along the coast 
of a new continent in the Polar seas, and ap- 
proached within fifteen miles of the land. We 
hear, also, that the lower part of the land was 
covered with vegetation, and that ranges of 
mountains were seen stretching away in the dis- 
tance; and we are left to infer that, unable to 
get nearer, the Nile then sailed away. 

This, however, was not the case. A boat’s 
crew, under the command of Mr. Hardy the 
mate, effeeted a landing; and the men spent 
several days among the inhabitants of this re- 
markable country, of which a record is presented 
in the report above-mentioned. For reasons 
which will become evident, this report was at 


once suppressed ; but copies of it have circulated 


privately from hand to hand, and@ne is rfow in 
my possession. On reading it it seemed to me 
desirable to suppress it, and still more desirable 
to publish it. I therefore present it with as 
much privacy as can be insured by the title and 
in my own language, the original report being 
too lengthy. 


Wrongelis, as the new continent was named 
by Captain Long, is not a desert of rocks, thinly 
covered with stunted Arctic growths. It is trav- 
ersed by noble highways, and covered with fine 
buildings. It has also many railways, which are 
said by the inhabitants to connect the earth with 
the moon and other planets. ‘Their time*tables 
are made out in this manner: 


MOONVILLE AND SUN R.R. 
FROM MOONVILLE. FOOT OF GALAXY STREET. 


















Leave “A.M. P.M. 
| Moonville ........00+5 6.30 | 7.00 
| Moon,..... «| 6.43 7.12 
Mercury .. ee 7.16 
Staropolis . es} | aioe TAS 
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Mr. Hardy says that the day they left there 
was advertised a picnic for Saturn; and ‘‘ that 
such things and such time-tables gave him an 
odd sensation.” I should think that they might. 

The inhabitants of Moonville, to call their 
continent by the name that they themselves have 
given it, are of the Saxon race; and are tall, 
handsome, intelligent, and hospitable. All their 
theories of science differ from ours, They were 
searcely able to believe that we supposed the 
earth to be round; and even their politeness 
could not restrain their langhter when they learn- 
ed our notions of gravitation, of the earth's re- 
volving*motion, and the distance at which we 
place the moon. Hardy states that the facts as 
given by him were published in all the papers, 
and that he saw them afterward in the Disc (a 
paper published every afternoon in the moon), 
copied, under the heading of ‘‘ best joke of the 
season.” 

Their social system closely resembles ours, its 
chief point of difference being the character and 
manner of education of the women. An old 





maid is scarcely to be found. An extravagant 
woman is unknown. An dnreasonable woman 
or a silly woman is avoided like a pestilence, 
while delicate and women are rare excep- 
tions to the ral rule. These facts they 
claim as results of their system of education, 
which is regulated by law. No woman is allow- 
ed to waste time in a study for which she shows 
no fitness. The ing of smatterings and 
odds and ends of knowledge is prohibited under 
heavy penalties. No woman’s education is pro- 
nounced complete till she has received a diploma 
for housekeeping and seamstressing. 

No woman's education is pronounced complete 
till she has given some attention to the ordinary 
methods of transacting business, and has mas- 
tered a trade or profession. 

No woman is competent to marry till the Com- 
mittee of Public Examiners pronounce her edu- 
cation complete. 

Every woman is expected to follow her trade 
or profession till she marries, when she formally 
renounces it for household duties, unless com- 
pelled by misfortune or the death of her husband 
to resume it. : 

Every woman is required to devote certain 
hours of the day to out-of-door exercise! 

All these regulations are rigidly enforced, and 
once a year, on the awarding of diplomas of 
‘*complete education,” as they term it, the his- 
tory of this system is read aloud. It is equally 
curious with the regulations. 

Till the year 1800 no distinct system of edu- 
cation had been adopted. Women were taught 
and married at hap-hazard. There were good 
women and wise women; but if the journals of 
that date are to be believed, worthless, vain, and 
silly women were vastly in the majority. It 
grew to be the fashion to attribute most of the 
evils of which the community complained direct- 
ly or indirectly to women. ‘The prevailing ex- 
travagance was credited to them. The almost 
sordid devotion to trade was forced on fathers 
and husbands, it was said, by their continual de- 
mands for money. ‘The growing reluctance 
among young men to marry was alleged to be 
due partly to the impossibility of maintaining 
such expensive loveliness on an ordinary income, 
and partly to the general dislike of their folly. 
‘The national ill-health was only to be expected 
in the sons of mothers who seldom drew a breath 
of pure air, spent their days on a sofa and their 
nights in a ball-room, and lived on sweets; and 
the domestic unhappiness, divorces, and scan- 
dals that filled the neWspapers were another re- 
sult of the want of domesticity and brainless 
vanity of wives and mothers. 

These dreadful accusations were not lumped 
together, but appeared in driblets, here to sharp- 
en a paragraph, and there to pad an article, and 
were softened and dulled by the stock compli- 
ments about the angelic tendencies of the sex. 

But the inhabitants of Moonville have an of- 
ficer who is called the Mirror. It is his duty to 
collect from the leading journals, day by day, 
the articles bearing on public interests, and to 
classify them. At the end of every three years 
these are presented to the public in a book, ar- 
ranged in their order. Very naturally, when 
under the head of ‘‘ Women” these deplorable 
assertions were given in a mass, intense excite- 
ment ensued. ‘The women protested. The men 
appointed a committee to collect statistics, with 
a view of ascertaining the truth; for it was ar- 
gued that such wives and mothers endangered 
the existence of a nation. The committee, in 
spite of the efforts made to bribe or frighten 
them, reported unfavorably to the general female 
character. The excitement grew. Rewards 
were offered for a remedy, and for the best es- 
says on the existing evil. 

Finally it was decided to open a court of so- 
cial misdemeanors and domestic mismanage- 
ment. 

The first complaint was preferred by a hus- 
band against a wife. Charge, Reckless Extrav- 
agance. One of the best lawyers from the 
Moon was engaged to defend the lady, and the 
court was crowded with anxious listeners. 

The husband simply presented the court with 
a list of his wife’s expenses and his own debts, 
alleging that all attempts to make her compre- 
hend his embarrassed position had failed in pro- 
ducing any thing except a storm of tears or a fit 
of pouting. 

The lawyer in reply admitted the charges, but 
pleaded extenuating circumstances in the lady’s 
education. He said that you could not justly 
accuse a man of extravagance who had never 
heard of or seen gold if, stumbling on a gold- 
mine, he threw lumps of gold about like pebbles, 
and in one sense you might say that this lady 
knew nothing of money. Before her marriage 
she ordered whatever she fancied, and her father 
paid for it without question, or refused without 
explanation. In the one case she thought that 
he simply did what was his duty; in the other, 
she simply called him stingy; and at no time 
was she ever taught to reason on the subject by 
a fixed income which she could handle herself. 
As for her husband's ‘‘ reasonings,” if you told 
an Englishman in the Choctaw language that the 
house was on fire, would you expect him to 
budge? What did she know of embarrass- 
ments? Business was to her a gold-mine, and 
her father or husband the somewhat rusty and 
unwilling machinery, needing a certain amount 
of teasing to set in motion, but always bringing 
out the gold at last. As a man he deplored the 
facts, but what else, in the name of justice, could 
you expect from such an education? . 

The judges noted the fact, and reserved their 
decision. ; , 

A father preferred the next charge against his 
daughter. ‘ 

She was, he said, the puzzle and despair of 
his life. How any creatare’s brains could so 
run on sashes, feathers, bonnets, and gowns, 
passed his comprehension. You might suppose 








that she was some Alexander, trying to conquer 
a mantua-making world, by the vim with which 
she followed up new modes and devised new toi- 
lettes ; while her life resembled that of a whirli- 
gig or a humming-top: for when she was not 
asleep she was driving or making visits, and 
when she was not doing that she was dancing 
the galop. A reasonable or a serious thought 
never entered her head. 

The lawyer replied as before, that there were 
extenuating circumstances. He said that on in- 
quiry he found this to be a lively-spirited girl, 
with plenty of animal spirits, and much ambi- 
tion. Being a girl she had but one outlet for 
this ambition, with which Divine Providence had 
somewhat unnecessarily supplied her, and that 
was in the feminine world of fashion. It was 
simply the desire for distinction, which would 
urge the young man on to success in business or 
his studies, that inspired her with this mantua- 
making fury. As for the galop, he considered it 
a life-preserver for a generation of girls with 
bodies full of muscles, which the proprieties 
forbade them to exercise except in a slow walk. 

A young man here took exception, and sug- 
gested that such young ladies might employ their 
suffering muscles in house-work. 

But the advocate brought twelve refined and 
handsome young ladies, compelled by poverty to 
such labor, who deposed that in consequence 
they lost caste, not only with ladies but with 
gentlemen ; and said that gentlemen left them 
in corners for plain girls, who could afford to be 
idle all day and to wear fine clothes, 

The lawyer then observed that work, simply 
as work, without any prospect of reward, was 
repugnant to all classes, That a woman’s labor 
brought her no prospect of advancing her for- 
tunes and endangered her social position. That 
while this state of things continued, and girls 
were endowed with an ambition for which there 
was no legitimate object, he would recommend 
the learned judges to suspend their decision, 
which they did. 

A mother next appeared with a daughter, who, 
like Mr. Sparkler, had a monomaniacal tendency 
for falling in love with undesirable young per- 
sons. She declared that her daughter laughed 
and jeered at worthy men because they wore 
large boots, or made an awkward bow, while she 
was with difficulty restrained from marrying one 
worthless fop after another, because he possessed 
a fine mustache and a power for small talk. 

The advocate observed, in reply, that such a 
statement was unluckily true of many thousands 
of young ladies, but that the cause was not far to 
seek. It requires education to teach a baby that 
the candle will burn, while the dull India rubber 
ring is its best friend. It requires even more 
training to teach the same lesson in morals to 
children of a larger growth. Experience tells 
the mother that certain lines in the face and looks 
in the eye betoken the fool or the knave. The’ 
girl has no such experience; and for training, 
when any thing serious is discussed, she is sent 
out of the room. She naturally admires what is 
handsome, easy, and graceful, and, like the baby, 
concludes that it must be good. An unfortunate 
conclusion, producing unfortunate marriages, but 
what are you to do about it? 

The learned judges, not knowing what to do 
just yet, suspended this decision also; and a wife 
was introduced, who complained that her hus- 
band, from a fond lover, had grown cold and 
neglectful. 

The lawyer replied, that here was a serious ac- 
cusation ; that undoubtedly it was a man’s duty 
always to love his wife; but that this was not 
always possible. Where a man married a wo- 
man for her pink cheeks and bright eyes he un- 
doubtedly began the evil by committing an error 
in judgment. But look how dearly he must pay 
for this error! To say nothing of the fading of 
the pink cheeks, he at Jeast became accustomed 
to them. He was also only too apt to discover 
that his wife was silly or unreasonable. Women 
had such a very small hold on the serious inter- 
ests of this life that what could youexpect? They 
were-like children; taught religion and expected 
to let their thinking be done for them by their 
masculine relatives. It was done for them. 
They seldom handled or considered any broader 
topic than a shade in worsted. Hence it fol- 
lowed that though they were kind-hearted, loy- 
ing, and in some ways generous, they were nar- 
row-minded, undisciplined, timid, ignorant, and 
unreasoning. There is nothing more mulish than 
unreasoning ignorance; and however duty might 
insist that a man should love and respect a wife 
who continually vexed him and was incapable of 
understanding an argument, it was not easy to 
avoid falling into neglect and indifference. 

Next, there was brought up a woman who had 
insisted on casting a vote. ‘The advocate stared 
— aghast, whereupon the lady spoke for her- 
self. 

She said that she had no desire for the vote in 
itself. But that she had heard for a long time that 
it Was unwomanly even to wish for such a thing. 
That she thought that a vote was an opinion, ex- 
pressed by a printed ticket. That she, like other 
women, had already an opinion on most political 
topics. That as for dropping a ticket in a box 
she had often done it at railway ferries. That 
she was curious to see, then, where or in what 
consisted the enormity of the transaction. That 
she was not at all affected, mentally or morally, 
and that she believed that if women could vote if 
they chose they would interest themselves in mat- 
ters outside of the milliners’ shops. 

The court here adjourned for consideration of 
the notes already taken, and after much debate 
it was decided that the evidence in all the cases 
pointed direct at a radical defect in the system 
of female education; and after various experi- 
ments the system quoted above was adopted. 
But now occurred an unexpected result to which 
I would reed emg particular attention. 

These healthy, well-balanced, thoroughly-edu- 








cated young women, having each a profession, 
were independent of marriage as a resource. 
They all desired and intended to be married ; 
but the constant want of a home, pretty gowns, 
or a position, was not there to spin them head- 
long and blindly into matrimony. All these 
things they could earn. Their business training 
had also somewhat matured their judgment and 
sharpened their powers of observation; and 
these young women demanded a change in the 
men. A man no longer stood a chance with 
them on the strength of his tailor’s fit or his well- 
bred composure alone. They had acquired that 
faculty which we so often heedlessly wish them 
when we see’a sweet girl wasting her affection 
on a man whom every other man knows on the 
instant for a third-rate man, if not a scoundrel. 
Very fine in the abstract; but how should we 
like it applied to ourselves—we who are not he- 
roes, but very mediocre individuals? Here is 
what your reforms and agitations on the woman 
question must end in. ‘The women will raise 
their standard, and the men must come up to it. 
Fancy the throes, the convulsions, that must 
have agitated the society of Moonville before its 
men and women were properly educated in the 
science of living! And what do you suppose be- 
came of that generation of men like me, too old 
to learn and not old enough to die? 

Hitherto, intrenched behind the precedent of 
six thousand years, and seeing Mrs. Lumpkin 
and every body whom I have the honor to know, 
still tranquilly puddingizing in spite of the advo- 
cates of female suffrage, I have been indifferent 
to the woman question. But with such a report, 
though it did come from a Polar continent, how 
shall I—how shall any thinking man—know 
tranquillity again? 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Panis, February 19, 1868. 

ee the places which have amused me as 

I have wandered about the city, with a ju- 
venile companion who often joins my walks, is a 
Bazar or open store of toys and fancy articles, 
which we passed the other day in the Rue de Ri- 
voli, near the Hotel de Ville. This part of the 
Rue de Rivoli is a sort of Chatham Street, as a 
New Yorker would say. It might be called one 
of the boulevards of the poorer classes. 

At the store to which I refer all the articles 
not exceeding a franc in price are displayed upon 
broad, low, sloping counters or tables, with shal- 
low compartments which keep each kind of goods 
by themselves. There is one very large table upon 
which all the things are one sous each. Behind 
the table stands a watchful young man in a cot- 
ton blouse. He wears his cap, because the doors 
are all open and the rooms are not warmed. The 
tables are too broad for him to receive and give 
change by hand, and he is therefore provided 
with a long rod, upon the end of which is a shal- 
low tin dish for passing money back and forth. 

The public who crowd the passages of the ba- 
zar lean over the table, and each one helps him- 
self. Here is a pile of rattles, there a lot of ro- 
saries for dolls each with a little gilt crucifix com- 
plete, there are papers of needles, there are jump- 
ing frogs made of wood with a concealed spring. 
Here are glass whistles to imitate canaries, here 
balls of cotton, there cakes of mouth glue, there 
little tin dishes for baby houses, here little bottles 
of sugar-plums, here dolls’ snuff-boxes, there chil- 
dren’s paints, and next to them paint-brushes, and 
so on, 

Tf the salesman sees that any one is selecting 
a number of articles he hands out a basket, in 
which they may be placed by the purchaser as 
fast a® they are chosen. When any one has 
completed his or her selection of articles the 
salesman holds out his rod, and receives in his 
dish the same number of sous, If the articles 
are numerous he produces a pasteboard box and 
packs them up. 

There is a sort of charm about this free way 
of doing business which is very attractive to chil- 
dren. Some grown people, too, take a pleasure 
in the mere transaction of making a purchase, 
apart from the want of the article or the cheap- 
ness of the price. Here is a capital place to en- 
joy that sort of satisfaction. The liberty of ex- 
amining every article, helping yourself to what 
you want, and making twenty different purchases, 
all of them either pretty, useful, or odd, is well 
worth twenty sous. 

Walking through the gardens of the Tuileries 
on our roundabout way home from church on 
Sunday, we found them filled, as is usual upon 
these beautiful afternoons, with the Parisian pop- 
ulace, enjoying the sun and air, many of them 


watching the children’s games, or the birds which | 
feed from any one’s hand, or the ground which | 
the gardeners are now preparing for the flower- | 


beds. 

Those who are familiar with the place will rec- 
ollect that the reserved gardens immediately in 
front of the palace are separated from the public 
grounds by a screen of evergreens and a stone 
balustrade, between which is a concealed ditch or 
fosse. Along this balustrade and the light railing 
that closes the main avenue was gathered a crowd 
of at least a thoygand persons, peering over 
each other's shoulders between the shrubbery to 
catch glimpses of half a dozen boys who were 
playing tag, follow your leader, or hide and seek 
in the reserved gardens. One of the youngest of 
these lads was the Prince Imperial. 

Probably there is no other boy in the world 
who is the subject of so much attention as this 
one. The Emperor, doubtless, has great faith 
that a brilliant future is before his son. It is 
reported that in a game of questions and answers 
in which the Imperial household were engaged 
the Emperor was asked, ‘“‘ Whom would you best 
like to be?” and he replied, ‘‘ My little son.” It 
would not be strange if the little fellow were now 
much the happier of the two. 
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While we stood watching the crowd, among 
whom were many gamins stretching their little 
necks to see, and many fathers holding up aloft 
little children to give their plebeian eves a view 
of their expected ruler, one of the boys dashed 
through the shrubbery and down the terrace into 
the ditch, followed by the others in hot pursuit. 
They ran along directly beneath where we were 
standing, giving us a capital view of the Prince, 
who, like a good general, brought up the rear. 

Children are said to learn very useful lessons 
in their sports; and if in these games the Prince 
learns how to lead his people, or how to run 
away from them and hide, he will know more 
than some of the sovereigns of France have 
known, to whose power he is expected to sue- 
ceed. 

I have been taking a rainy day ramble to-day. 
Paris has a number of miles of covered ways, 
arcades, and passages, where one may prome- 
nade among the shops in wet weather, and as 
the day was rainy I have spent the afternoon in 
some of these. I commenced this sheltered 
walk in the Rue de Rivoli, on the Place de la 
Concorde, near the Madeleine. Along this street 
is a broad sidewalk having a southern exposure, 
and covered like the arcades of the Palais Royal 
by the upper stories of the buildings, which are 
sustained by massive pillars, from the arches of 
which hang the gas-lamps that illumine the way 
in the evening. I followed these arches up the 
Rue Castiglione a little way, passing under the 
windows of the Ministry of Finance, where the 
great French debt is kept, the most flourishing 
thing in France at the present time; and cross- 
ing, came down the other side of the street to the 
Rue de Rivoli again, along which I continued, 
passing the Hotel Meurice, Galignani’s reading- 
rooms, the numerous photograph shops, and the 
gaudy Algerian stores. Opposite the Tuileries 
the Passage Delorme afforded a branch in my 
walk, and thence returning to the Rue de Rivoli 
again, I soon found myself opposite the Palais 
Royal. Passing up the arcades of the Palais on 
one side of the garden I left it at the north end, 
where I entered on a series of passages that run 
in a sort of chain for nearly a mile—the Passage 
des deux Pavillions, the Passage Vivienne, then 
half a dozen blocks in the open air which brought 
me to the Passage des Panoramas, then those of 
Jouffroy and Verdeau, Returning through the 
same passages or branches of them I continued 
my walk, still under cover, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
as far as to the Louvre. I had thus sauntered 
for two hours and a half among lively Parisian 
scenes, a distance altogether of nearly three miles, 
without more than eight or ten blocks of wet 
sidewalk, and if I had not been so late I might 
have entered the Louvre and walked another 
hour in making the circuit of its art galleries. 

One never need be at a loss for rainy day ex- 
ercise here. As I passed the Palais Royal I saw 
nurses arriving in cabs with children, some in 
arms and some old enough to go alone, to give 
them their daily airing in the passages and ar- 
cades there, instead of in the gardens to which 
they resort in pleasant weather. GRATIAN, 





SALAD MAKING. 


HE Spanish proverb says four persons are 
wanted to make a good salad: a spendthrift 
for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counselor for salt, 
and a madman to stir all up. Salad should be 
‘*morning-gathered,” and being washed, it should 
be covered up in a table-cloth, to exclude the air 
and keep it fresh until dried. The following are 
excellent salad ingredients: Essence of ancho- 
vies, soy, sugar, truffles, flavored vinegars ; black 
pepper is much used by the French. Walnut oil 
may be used in salads. In preparing a salad it 
isa common mistake to wash lettuces; they ought 
never to be wetted; they thus lose their crisp- 
ness, and are pro tanto destroyed. If you can 
get nothing but wet lettuces, you had certainly 
better dry them ; but if you wish for a good salad, 
cut the lettuce fresh from the garden, take off 
the outside leaves, cut or rather break it into a 
salad bow], and mix. 
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OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 
by tne Avruor or ‘Tur Dover Cis.” 
Se SS ae 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE “PROMETHEUS.” 


ir took some time for Langhetti to make his 
preparations in London. September came be- 
fore he had completed them. ‘To his surprise 
these arrangements were much easier than he 
had supposed. People came to him of their 
own accord before he thought it possible that 
they could have heard of his project. What 
most surprised him was a call from the manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre, who offered to put it 
into his hands for a price so low as to surprise 
Langhetti more than any thing else that had oc- 
curred. Of course he accepted the offer grate- 
fully and eagerly. The manager said that the 
building was on his hands, and he did not wish 
to use it for the present, for which reason he 
would be glad to turn it over to him. He re- 
marked also that there was very much stock in 
the theatre that could be made use of, for which 
he would charge nothing whatever. Langhetti 
went to see it, and found a large number of mag- 
nificently painted scenes, which could be used in 
his piece. On asking the manager how scenes 
of this sort came to be there, he learned that 
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some one had been representing the ‘* Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” or something of that sort. 

Langhetti’s means were very limited, and as 
he had risked every thing on this experiment he 
was rejoiced to find events so very greatly in his 
favor. 

Another circumstance which was equally in his 
favor, if not more so, was the kind consideration 
of the London papers. They announced his 
forthcoming work over and over again. Some 
of their writers came to see him so as to get the 
particulars, and what little he told them they de- 
scribed in the most attractive and effective man 
ner. 

A large number of people presented themselves 
to form his company, and he also received appli 
cations by letter from many whose eminence and 
fortunes placed them above the need of any such 
thing. It was simply incomprehensible to Lan- 
ghetti, who thoroughly understood the ways of 
the musical world; yet since they offered he was 
only too happy to accept. On having interviews 
with these persons he was amazed to find that 
they were one and all totally indifferent about 
terms ; they all assured him that they were ready 
to take any part whatever, and merely wished to 
assist in the representation of a piece so new and 
so original as his was said tobe. They all named 
a price which was excessively low, and assured 
him that they did so only for form’s sake; _posi- 
tively refusing to accept any thing more, and 
leaving it to Langhetti either to take them on 
their own terms or to reject them. He, of 
course, could not reject aid so powerful and so 
unexpected. 

At length he had his rehearsal. After various 
trials he invited representatives of the London 
Press to be present at the last. They all came, 
and all without exception wrote the most glowing 
accounts for their respective journals. 

**T don’t know how it is,” said he to Beatrice. 
‘* Every thing has come into my hands. I don’t 
understand it. It seems to me exactly as if there 
was some powerful, unseen hand assisting me ; 
some oné who secretly put every thing in my 
way, who paid these artists first and then sent 
them to me, and influenced all the journals in 
my favor. I should be sure of this if it were not 
a more incredible thing than the actual result it 
self. As it is I am simply perplexed and bewil- 
dered. It is a thing that is without parallel. I 
have a company such as no one has ever before 
gathered together on one stage. Ihave eminent 
prima donnas who are quite willing to sing sec- 
ond and third parts without caring what I pay 
them, or whether I pay them or not. I know 
the musical world. All I can say is that the 
thing is unexampled, and I can not comprehend 
it. Ihave tried to find out from some of them 
what it all means, but they give me no satisfae- 
tion. At any rate, my Bicina, you will make 
your début under the most favorable circum- 
stances. You saw how they admired your voice 
at the rehearsal. The world shall admire it still 
more at your first performance.” 

Langhetti was puzzled, and, ashe said, bewil- 
dered, but he did not slacken a single effort to 
make his Opera successful. His exertions were 
as unremitting as though he were still struggling 
against difficulties. After all that had been done 
for him he knew very well that he was sure of a 
good house, yet he worked as hard as though his 
audience was very uncertain. 

At length the appointed evening came. Lan- 
ghetti had certainly expected a good house from 
those happy accidents which had given him the 
co-operation of the entire musical world and of 
the press. Yet when he looked out and saw the 
house that waited for the rising of the curtain he 
was overwhelmed. 

When he thus looked out it was long before 
the time. A great murmur had attracted his 
attention. He saw the house crammed in every 
part. All the boxes were filled. In the pit was 
a vast congregation of gentlemen and ladies, the 
very galleries were thronged. 

The wonder that had all along filled him was 
now greater than ever. He well knew under 
what circumstances even an ordinarily good house 
is collected together. ‘There must either be un- 


| doubted fame in the prima donna, or else the 


most wide-spread and comprehensive efforts on 
the part of a skillful impresario. His efforts had 
been great, but not such as to insure any thing 
like this. ‘To account for the prodigious crowd 
which filled every part of the large edifice was 
simply impossible. 

He did not attempt to account for it. He ae- 
cepted the situation, and prepared for the per 
formance. 

What sort of an idea that audience may have 
had of the ‘* Prometheus” of Langhetti need 
hardly be conjectured. They had heard of it as 
a novelty. ‘They had heard that the company 
was the best ever collected at one time, and that 
the prima donna was a prodigy of genius. That 
was enough for them. ‘They waited in a state of 
expectation which was so high-pitched that it 
would have proved disastrous in the extreme to 
any piece, or any singer who should have proved 
to be in the slightest degree inferior. Consum- 
mate excellence alone in every part could now 
save the piece from ruin. This Langhetti felt ; 
but he was calm, for he had confidence in his 
work and in his company. Most of all, he had 
confidence in Beatrice. 

At last the curtain rose. 

The scene was such a one as had never before 
been represented. A blaze of dazzling light filled 
the stage, and before it stood seven forms, repre- 
senting the seven archangels. They began onc 
of the sublimest strains ever heard. Each of 
these singers had in some way won eminence. 
They had thrown themselves into this work. 
The music which had been given to them had 
produced an exalted effect upon their own hearts, 
and now they rendered forth that grand ‘‘ Chorus 
of Angels” which those who heard the ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus” have never forgotten. ‘The words re- 
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sembled, in some measure, the opening song in 
Goethe’s ‘* Faust,” but the music was Langhetti’s. 

The effect of this magnificent opening was 
wonderful. - The audience sat spell - bound — 
hushed into stillness by those transcendant har- 
monies which seemed like the very song of the 
angels themsélves ; like that ‘‘new song’’ which 
is spoken of in Revelation. The grandeur of 
Handel's s chords was renewed, and 
every one present felt its power. 

Then came the second scene. Prometheus lay 
suffering. ‘The ocean nymphs were around him, 
sympathizing with his woes. The’ sufferer lay 
chained to a bleak rock in the summit of frosty 
Caucasus, Far and wide extended an expanse 
of ice. In the distance arose a vast world of 
snow-covered peaks. In front was a mer de glace, 
which extended all along the stage. 

Prometheus addressed all nature—‘‘ the divine 
ether, the swift-winged winds, Earth the All- 
mother, and the infinite laughter of the ocean 
waves,” The thoughts were those of Aischylus, 
expressed by the music of Langhetti. i 

‘The ocean nymphs bewailed him in a song of 
mournful sweetness, whose indescribable pathos 
touched every heart. It was the intensity of sym- 
pathy—sympathy so profound that it became an- 
guish, for the heart that felt it had identified it- 
self with the heart of the sufferer. 

Then followed an extraordinary strain. It was 
the Voice of Universal Nature, animate and in- 
animate, mourning over the agony of the God of 
Love. In that strain was heard the voice of 
man, the sighing of the winds, the moaning of 
the sea, the murmur of the trees, the wail of bird 
and beast, all blending in extraordinary unison, 
and all speaking of woe. 

And now a third scene opened. It was Athene. 
Athene represented Wisdom or Human Under- 
standing, by which the God of Vengeance is de- 
throned, and gives place to the eternal rule of the 
God of Love. To but few of those present could 
this idea of Langhetti’s be intelligible. The most 
of them merely regarded the fable and its music, 
without looking for any meaning beneath the 
surface. 

To these, and to all, the appearance of Beatrice 
was like a new revelation. She came forward 
and stood in the costume which the Gréek has 
given to Athene, but in her hand she held the 
olive—her emblem— instead of the spear. From 
beneath her helmet her dark locks flowed down 
and were wreathed in thick waves that clustered 
heavily about her head. 

Here, as Athene, the pure classical contour of 
Beatrice’s features appeared in marvelous beauty 
—faultless in their perfect Grecian mould. Her 
large, dark eyes looked with a certain solemn 
meaning out upon the vast audience. Her whole 
face was refined and sublimed by the thought 
that was within her. In her artistic nature she 
had appropriated this character to herself so 
thoroughly, that, as she stood there, she felt her- 
self to be in reality all that she represented. ‘The 
spectators caught the same feeling from her. 
Yet so marvelous was her beauty, so astonish- 
ing was the perfection of her form and feature, 
so accurate was the living representation of the 
ideal goddess that the whole vast audience after 
one glance burst forth into pealing thunders of 
spontaneous and irresistible applause. 

Beatrice had opened her mouth to begin, but 
as that thunder of admiration arose she fell back 
a pace. Was it the applause that had overawed 
her? 

Her eyes were fixed on one spot at the extreme 
right of the pit. A face was there which en- 
chained her. A face, pale, sad, mournful, with 
dark eyes fixed on hers in steadfast despair. 

Beatrice faltered and fell back, but it was not’ 
at the roar of applause. It was that face—the 
one face among three thousand before her, the 
one, the only one that she saw. Ah, how in 
that moment all the past came rushing before 
her—the Indian Ocean, the Malay pirate, where 
that face first appeared, the Atlantic, the ship- 
wreck, the long sail over the seas in the boat, the 
African isle ! 

She stood so long in silence that the spectators 
wondered. 

Suddenly the face which had so transfixed her 
sank down, He was gone, or he had hid him- 
self. Was it because he knew that he was the 
cause of her silence ? / 

The face disappeared, and the spell was bro- 
ken. Langhetti stood at the side-scenes, watch- 
ing with deep agitation the silence of Beatrice. 
He was on the point of taking the desperate 
step of going forward when he saw that she had 
regained her composure. 

She regained it, and moved a step forward 
with such calm serenity that no one could have 
suspected her of having lost it. She began to 
sing. In an opera words are nothing—music is 
all in all. It is sufficient if the words express, 
even in a feeble and general way, the ideas which 
breathe and burn in the music. Thus it was 
with the words in the opening song of Beatrice. 

But the music! What language can describe 
it? 

Upon this all the richest:stores of Langhetti’s 
genius had been lavished. Into this all the soul 
of Beatrice was thrown with sublime self-forget- 
fulness. She ceased to be herself. Before the 
audience she was Athene. 

Iler voice, always marvelously rich and full, 
was now grander and moré. capacious than ever. 
[t poured forth a full stream of matchless har- 
mony that carried all the audience captive. 
Strong, soaring, penetrating, it rose easily to the 
highest notes, and flung them forth with a lavish, 
and at the same time far-reaching power that 
penetrated every heart, and thrilled all who heard 
it. Roused to the highest enthusiasm by the 
sight of that vast assemblage, Beatrice gave her- 
self up to the intoxication of the hour. She 
threw herself into the spirit of the piece; she 
took deep into her heart the thought of Lan- 
ghetti, and uttered it forth to the listeners with 





harmonies that were almost divine—such har- 
monies as they had never before heard. 

There was the silence of death as she sang. 
Her voice stilled all other sounds. Each listen- 
er seemed almost afraid to breathe. Some look- 
ed at one another in amazement, but most of 
them sat motionless, with their heads stretched 
forward, unconscious of any thing except that 
one voice. 

At last it ceased. For a moment there was 


Then there arose a deep, low thunder 


a pause. 

of applause that deepened and intensified itself 
every moment till at last it rose on high in one 
sublime outburst, a frenzy of acclamation, such 
as is heard but seldom, but, once heard, is never 
forgotten: 

Beatrice was called out. She came, and re- 
tired, Again and again she was called. Flow- 
ers were showered down in heaps at her feet. 
The acclamations went on, and only ceased 
through the consciousness that more was yet to 
come. The piece weui on, It was one long 
triumph. At last it ended. Beatrice had been 
loaded with honors. Langhetii was called out 
and welcomed with almost equal enthusiasm. 
His eyes filled with tears of joy ax he received 
this well-merited tribute to his genius. He and 
Beatrice stood on the stage at the same time. 
Flowers were flung at him. He took them and 
laid them at the feet of Beatrice. 

At this a louder roar of acclamation arose. It 




















tude of a sibyl; she uttered inspirations; she 
herself was inspired. 

As she stood with her grand Grecian beauty, 
her pure classic features, she looked as beautiful 
as a statue, and as ideal and passionless. In 
one sense she could never be a popular favorite. 
She had no archness or coquetry like some, no 
voluptuousness like others,.no arts to win ap- 
plause like others. Still she stood up and sang 
as one who believed that this was the highest 
mission of humanity, to utter divine truth to hu- 
man ears. She loftily, thrillingly, as an 
angel might sing, those who saw her re- 
vered her while they listened. 

And thus it was that the fame of this new sing- 
er went quickly ee England, and foreign 
journals spoke of it half-wonderingly, half-cyn- 
ically, as usual; for Continentals never have any 
faith in English art, or in the power which any 
Englishman may have to interpret art. . The 
leading French journals conjectured that the 


‘¢ Prometheus” was of a religious character, and. 


therefore Puritanical; and consequently for that 
reason was popular. They amused themselves 
with the idea of a Puritanical opera, declared 
that the English wished to Protestantize music, 
and suggested ‘‘ Calvin” or ‘‘ The Sabbath” as 
good subjects for this new and entirely English 
class of operas. 

But soon the correspondents of some of the 
Continental papers began to write glowing ac- 


















































“THE APPEARANCE OF BEATRICE WAS LIKE A NEW REVELATION.” 


increased and deepened, and the two who stood 
there felt overwhelmed by the tremendous ap- 
plause. 

So ended the first representation of the ‘‘ Pro- 


” 


methus! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE SECRET. 

Tue triumph of Beatrice continued. The 
daily papers were filled with accounts of the new 
singer. She had come suddenly before them, 
and had at one bound reached the highest emi- 
nence. She had eclipsed all the popular favor- 
ites. Her sublime strains, her glorious enthusi- 
asm, her marvelous voice, her perfect beauty, all 
kindled the popular heart. 
her for not having an Italian name, since she 
had one which was so aristocratic. Her whole 
appearance showed that she was something very 
different from the common order of artistes, as 
different, in fact, as the ‘‘ Prometheus” was 
from the common order of operas. For here in 
the “* Prometheus’ there were no endless iterations 
of the one theme of love, no perpetual repetitions 
of the same rhymé of amore and cuore, or anor’ 
and cuor’; but rather the effort of the soul after 
sublimer mysteries. . The ‘‘ Prometheus” sought 
to solve the problem of life and of human suffer- 
ing. Its divine sentiments brought hope and 
consolation. The great singer rose to the alti- 








The people forgave | 








counts of the piece, and to put Langhetti in the 
same class' with Handel. He was an Italian, 
they said, but in this case he united Italian grace 
and versatility with German solemnity and mel- 
ancholy. They declared that he was the great- 


| est of living composers, and promised for him a 


great reputation. 

Night after night the representation of the ‘* Pro- 
metheus” went on with undiminished success ; 
and with a larger and profounder appreciation of 
its meaning among the better class of minds. 
Eanghetti began to show a stronger and fuller 


, confidence in the success of his piece than he had 
' yet dared to evince. Yet now its success seemed 


assured. What more could he wish ? 

September came on, ang every succeeding 
night onlymade the success more marked. One 
day Langhetti was with Beatrice at the theatre, 
and they were talking of many things. There 
seemed to be something on his mind, for he spoke 
in an abstracted manner. Beatrice noticed this 
at last, and mentioned it. 

He was at first very mysterious. ‘‘It must 
be that secret of yours which you will not tell 
me,” said she. ‘* You said once before that it 
was connected with me, and that you would tell 
it to me when the time came. Has not the time 
come yet ?” 

‘*Not yet,” answered Langhetti. 

‘When will it come ?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 
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“* And will you keep it secret always?” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

“You speak undecidedly.” 

- “T am undecided.” 

“*Why not decide now to tell it?” pleaded 
Beatrice. ‘* Why should I not know it? Sure- 
ly I have gone through enough suffering to bear 
this, even if it bring something additional.” 

Langhetti looked at her long and doubtfully. 

‘*You hesitate,” said she. 

** Yes,” 

‘¢ Why ?” 

“It is of too much importance.” 

‘‘That is all the more reason why I should 
know it. Would it crush me if I knew it ?” 

**T don’t know. It might.” 

‘** Then let me be crushed.” 

Langhetti sighed. 

‘Ts it something that you know for certain, 
or is it only conjecture ?” ‘ 

“Neither,” said he, ‘! but half-way between 
the two.” 

Beatrice looked earnestly at him for some 
time. Then’she put her head nearer to his and 
spoke in a solemn whisper. 

‘¢ Tt is about my mother !” 

Langhetti looked at her with a startled ex- 
pression. 

“*Ts it not?” 

He bowed his head. 

“Tt is—it is. And if so, I implore—I con- 
jure youtotellme. Look—Iamecalm. Think 
—I am strong. I am not one who can be cast 
down merely by bad news.” 

'*¢T may tell you soon.” 

‘*Say you will.” 

- “T will,” said Langhetti, after a struggle. 

‘* When ?” 


‘¢ Why not to-morrow ?” 

‘**'That is too soon; you are impatient.” 

** Of course I am,” said Beatrice. ‘‘ Ought I 
not to be so? Have you not said that this con- 
cerns me? and is not all my imagination aroused 
in the endeavor to form a conjecture as to what 
it may be?” 

She spoke so earnestly that Langhetti was 
moved, and looked still more undecided. 

** When will yo tell me?” 

‘*Soon, perhaps,” he replied, with some hesi- 
tation. 

‘*Why not now?” . 

‘**Oh no, I must assure myself first about some 
things.” 

** To-morrow, then.” 

He hesitated. 

“Yes,” said she; ‘‘ it must be to-morrow. If 
you do not, I shall think that you have little or 
noconfidence in me. I shall expect it to-morrow.” 

Langhetti was silent. 

‘*T shall expect it to-morrow,” repeated Bea- 
trice. 

Langhetti still continued silent. 

**Oh, very well; silence gives consent!” said 
she, in a lively tone. 

‘*T have not consented.” 

‘* Yes you have, by your silence.” 

‘*T was deliberating.” 

‘*T asked you twice, and you did not refuse; 
surely that means consent.” 

‘*T do not say so,” said Langhetti, earnestly. 

** But you will do so.” 

“Do not be so certain.” 

‘* Yes, I will be certain ; and if you do not tell 
me you will very deeply disappoint me.” 

** Tn telling you I could only give you sorrow.” 

‘*Sorrow or joy, whatever it is, I can bear it 
so long as I know this. You will not suppose 
that I am actuated by simple feminine curiosity. 
You know me better. This secret is one which 
subjects me to the tortures of suspense, and I am 
anxious to have them removed.” 

‘*The removal will be worse than the sus- 
pense.” 

‘“'That is impossible.” 

“You would not say so if you knew what it 
was.” 

** Tell me, then.” 

‘*That is what I fear to do.” . 

**Do you fear for me, or for some other per- 
son ?” 

**Only for you.” 

‘*Do not fear for me, then, I beseech you; for 
it is not only my desire, but my prayer, that I 
may know this.” 

Langhetti seemed to be in deep perplexity. 
Whatever this secret was with which he was so 
troubled he seemed afraid to tell it to Beatrice, 
either from fear that it might not be any thing in 
itself or result in any thing, or, as seemed more 
probable, lest it might too greatly affect her. 
This last was the motive which appeared to in- 
fluence him most strongly. In either case, the 
secret of which he spoke must have been one of 
a highly important character, affecting most deep- 
ly the life and fortunes of Beatrice herself. She 
had formed her own ideas and her own expecta- 
tions about it, and this made her all the more 
urgent, and even peremptory, in her demand. 
In fact, things had come to such a point that 
Langhetti found himself no longer able to refuse, 
and now only sought how to postpone his di- 
vulgence of his secret. 

Yet even this Beatrice combated, and would 
listen to no later postponement than the morrow. 

At length, after long resistance to her demand, 
Langhetti assented, and promised on the morrow 
to tell her what it was that he had meant by his 
secret, ~ 

For, as she gathered from his conversation, it 
was something that he had first discovered in 
Houg Kong, and had never since forgotten, but 
had ‘tried to make it certain. His efforts had 
thus far been useless, and he did not wish to tell 
her till he could bring proof. That proof, un- 
fortunately, he was not able to find, and he could 
only tell his conjectures. ; 

It was for these, then, that Beatrice waited in 
anxious expectation. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
XI. 

Wuat 1s Lert or Me?—The task of the 
chronicler of crinoline draws rapidly to a close. 
The fashion which has alternately flourished and 
languished through so-many centuries is now 
once more waning. It goes down to the tomb 
of things forgotten, not, however, without a sure 
hope of one day again reviving, to give laws to 
the world of dress. 

And how have the votaries of crinoline borne 
this somewhat sudden deprivation of their cher- 
ished ornament? Men can not place themselves 


at all in their position, and therefore can form no - 


idea of their feelings under the trying circum- 
stances. A young lady, however, bewailed her 
fate in the following remarks, which describe 
pretty fairly the sentiments of a large number of 
her sex: ‘* When I became obliged, owing to 
the change of fashion, to give up my crinoline 
entirely, I felt a kind of degradation. I was be- 
littled. It was as if I had lost part of my body ; 
for, as I am only seventeen years of age, I was 
almost born to and brought up in crinoline. I 
can think of no better word than degradation ; 
for it is no trifling matter for a young person of 
an ambitious turn of mind to melt away before 
every body’s eyes like a heap of snow in the sun. 
I pass over the various advantages of crinoline, 
as, for instance, when one has to pass a custom- 
house, as at Niagara, with a few—” Here the 
unfortunate young lady fairly broke down, and 
the smelling-bottle came into requisition. It is 
certain that this abolition has not come into effect 
without causing a very severe struggle, and leaving 
sad wounds in the female breast. If, therefore, 
we rejoice that the entreaties of husbands, fathers, 
and brothers have been granted, let us at least 
respect the feelings of the bereaved. 





CHUNDUN RAJAH. 
A HINDOO FAIRY LEGEND. 


Ce upon atime a Rajah* and a Raneet 
died, leaving seven sons and one daughter. 
All these seven sons were married, and the wives 
of the six eldest used to be very unkind to their 
poor little sister-in-law ; but the wife of the sev- 
enth brother loved her dearly, and always took 
her part against the others. She would say, 
** Poor little thing, her life is sad. Her mother 
wished so long for a daughter, and then the girl 
was born and the mother died, and never saw her 
poor child, or was able to ask any one to take 
care of her.” At which the wives of the six eld- 
er brothers would answer, ‘‘ You only take such 
notice of the girl in order to vex us.” Then, 
while their husbands were away, they made up 
wicked stories against their sister-in-law, which 
they told them on their return home; and their 
husbands believed them rather than her, and were 
very angry with her, and ordered her to be turned 
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out of the house. But the wife of the seventh 
brother did not believe what the six others said, 
and was very kind to the little Princess, and sent 
her secretly as much food as she could spare from 
her own dinner. But as they drove her from 
their door the six wives of the elder brothers 
cried out, ‘‘ Go away, wicked girl, go away, and 
never Jet us see your face again until you marry 
Chundun Rajah!* When you invite us to the 
wedding, and give us six eldest six common 
wooden stools to sit on, but the seventh sister 
(who always takes your part) a fine emerald chair, 
we will believe you innocent of all the evil deeds 
of which you are accysed, but not till then!” 
This they said scornfully, railing at her; for 
Chundun Rajah, of whom they spoke (who was 
the great Rajah of a neighboring country), had 
been dead many months. 

So, sad at heart, the Princess wandered forth 
into the jungle; and when she had gone through 
it she came upon another still denser than the 
first. The trees grew so thickly overhead that 
she could scareely see the sky, and there was no 
village nor house of living creature near. The 
food her youngest sister-in-law had given her was 
nearly exhausted, and she did not know where 
to get more. At last, however, after journeying 
on for many days, she came upon a large tank, 
beside which was a fine house that belonged to a 
Rakshas.t Being very tired she sat down on 
the edge of the tank to eat some of the parched 
rice that remained of her store of provisions ; and 
as she did so she thought: ‘‘ This house belongs 
doubtless to a Rakshas, who perhaps will see me 
and kill and eat me; but since no one cares for 
me, and I have neither home nor friends, I hold 
life cheap enough.” It happened, however, that 
the Rakshas was then out, and there was no one 
in his house but a little cat and dog, who were 
his servants. 

The dog’s duty was to take care of the saffron 
with which the Rakshas colored his face on high 
days and holidays, and the cat had charge of the 
antimony with which he blackened his eyelids. 
Before the Princess had been long by the tank 
the little cat spied her out, and running to her 
said, ‘‘Oh, sister, sister, I am so hungry, pray 
give me some of your dinner!” The Princess 
answered, ‘‘I have very little rice left; when it 
is all gone I shall starve. If I give you some, 
what have you to give me in exchange?” The 
cat said, ‘‘I have charge of the antimony with 
which my Rakshas blackens his eyelids. I will 
give you some of it;” and running to the house 
she fetched a nice little pot full of antimony, which 
she gave to the Princess in exchange for the rice. 
When the little dog saw this he also ran down to 
the tank, and said, ‘‘ Lady, Lady, give me some 
rice, I pray you; for I, too, am very hungry!” 
But she answered, ‘*I have very little rice left, 
and when it is all gone I shall starve. If I give 
you some of my dinner, what will you give me 
in exchange?” ‘The dog said, ‘‘I have charge 
of my Rakshas’s saffron, with which he colors 
his face. I will give yousome of it.” So he ran 
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to the house and fetched a 
quantity of saffron and gave it 
to the Princess, and she gave 
him also some of the rice. 
Then, tying the antimony and 
saffron up in her saree,* she 
said good-by to the dog and 
cat and went on her way. 
Three or four days after this 
she found she had nearly reach- 
ed the other side of the jungle. 
The wood was not so thick, 
and in the distance she saw a 
large building that looked like 
a great tomb. ‘The Princess 
determined to go and see what 
it was, and whether she could 
find any one there to give her 
any food ; for she had eaten all 
the rice and felt very hungry, 
and it was getting toward night. 
Now the place toward which 
the Princess went was the tomb 
of the Chundun Rajah, but 
this she did not know. 
Chundun Rajah had died 
many months before, and his 
father and mother and sisters, 
who loved him very dearly, 
could not bear the idea of his 
being buried under the cold 
ground; so they had built a 
beautiful tomb, and inside it 
— had placed the body on a 
bed under a canopy, and it had. 
never decayed, but continued 
as fair and perfect as when first 
putthere. Every day Chundun 
Rajah’s mother and _ sisters 
would come to the place to 
weep and lament from sunrise 
to sunset; but each evening 
they returned to their own 
homes. Hard by was a shrine 
and small hut where a Brah- 
min lived, who had charge of 
the place; and from far and 
near people used to come to 
visit the tomb of their lost Ra- 
jah, and see the great miracle, 
how the body of him who had 
been dead so many monthis re- 
mained perfect and undecayed ; 
but none knew why this was. 
When the Princess got near 
the place a violent storm came 
on. ‘The rain beat upon her 
and wetted her, and it grew so 
dark she could hardly see where 
she was going. She would 
have been afraid to go into the 
tomb had she known about 
Chundun Rajah; but as it was, the storm being 
so violent and night appreaching, she ran in there 
for shelter as fast as she could, and sat down 
shivering in one corner. By the light of an oil 
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lamp that burnt dimly in a niche in the wall she 
saw in front of her the body of the Rajah lying 
under the canopy, with the heavy jeweled cover- 
let over him, and the rich hangings all round. 
He looked as if he were only asleep, and she did 
not feel frightened. But at twelve o'clock, to 
her great surprise, as she was watching and wait- 
ing, the Rajah came to life; and when he saw 
her sitting shivering in the corner, he fetched a 
pe and came toward her and said: ‘* Who are 
you 

She answered: “I am a poor lonely girl. I 
only came here for shelter from the storm. Iam 
dying of cold and hunger.” And then she told 
him all her story—how that her sisters-in-law 
had falsely accused her, and driven her from 
among them into the jungle, bidding her see 
their faces no more until she married the Chun- 
dun Rajah, who had been dead so many months ; 
and how the youngest had been kind to her and 
sent her food, which had prevented her from 
starving by the way. 

The Rajah listened to the Princess’s words, 
and was certain that they were true, and she no 
common beggar from the jungles. For, for all 
her ragged clothes, she looked a royal lady, and 
shone like a star in the darkness. Moreover, 
her eyelids were darkened with antimony and 
her beautiful face painted with safiron, like the 
face of a Princess. Then he felt a great pity for 
her, and said, ‘* Lady, have no fear, for I will 
take care of you;” and dragging the rich cover- 
let off his bed he threw it over her to keep her 
warm, and going to the Brahmin’s house, which 
was close by, fetched some rice, which he gave 
her to eat. Then he said, ‘‘I am the Chundun 
Rajah of whom you have heard. I die every 
day, but every night I come to life for a little 
while.” She cried, ‘Do none of your family 
know of this? and if so, why do you stay here 
inadismaltomb?” He answered, ‘‘ None know 
it but the Brahmin who has charge of this place. 
Since my life is thus maimed, what would it avail 
to tell my family? It would but grieve them 
more than to think me dead. Therefore I have 
forbidden him to let them know; and since my 
parents only come here by day they have never 
found it out. Maybe I shall some time wholly 
recover, and till then I will be silent about my 
existence.” ‘Then he called the Brahmin who 
had charge of the tomb and the shrine (and who 
daily placed an offering of food upon it for the 
Rajah to eat when he came to life) and said to 
him, ‘‘ Henceforth place a double quantity of 
food upon the shrine, and take care of this lady. 
If I ever recover she shall be my Ranee.” And 
having said these words he died again. Then 
the Brahmin took the Princess to his little hut, 
and bade his wife see that she wanted for no- 
thing; and all the next day she rested in that 
place. Very early in the morning Chundun 
Rajah’s mother and sisters came to visit the 
tomb, but they-did not see the Princess; and in 
the evening when the sun was setting they went 
away. ‘That night when the Chundun Rajah 
t came to life he called the Brahmin, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Is the Princess still here?” ‘‘ Yes,” he 
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answered ; ‘‘ for she is weary with her journey, 
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and she has no home to go to.” The Rajah said, 
“*Since she has neither home nor friends, if she 
be willing you shall me to her, and she 
shall wander no further in search of shelter.” 
So the Brahmin fetched his shastra* and called 
all his family as witnesses, and married the Ra- 
jah to the little Princess, reading prayers over 
them and scattering rice and flowers upon their 
heads, And there the pose Ranee lived ae 
some time. She was ; she wan 
nothing; and the tends ote wife took as 
much care of her as if she had been their daugh- 
ter. Every day she would wait outside the tomb; 
but at sunset she always returned to it, and 
watched for her husband to come to life. One 
night she said to him, ‘‘ Husband, I am happier 
to be your wife, and hold your hand and talk to 
you for two or three hours every evening, than if 
I were married to some great living Rajah for a 
hundred years. But oh! what joy it would be 
if you could come wholly to life again. Do you 
know what is the cause of your daily death? and 
what it is that brings you to life every night at 
twelve o'clock ?” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘it.is because I have lost my 
Chundun Har,f the sacred nécklace that held my 
soul. A Peri stole it. I was in the palace gar- 
den one day, when many of those winged ladies 
flew over my head, and one of them when she 
saw me, loved me, and asked me to marry her, 
But I said No, I would not; and at that she 
was angry, and tore the Chundun Har off my 
neck, and flew away with it. ‘That instant I fell 
down dead, and my father and mother caused 
me to be placed in this tomb; but every night 
the Peri comes here and takes my necklace off 
her neck, and when she takes it off I come to 
life again, and she asks me to come away with 
her, and marry her, and she does not put on the 
necklace again for two or three hours, waiting to 
see if I will consent. During that time I live. 
But when she finds I will not, she puts on the 
necklace again and flies away, and as soon as 
she puts it on I die.” ‘‘Can not the Peri be 
caught ?” asked the Chundun Ranee; but her 
husband answered, ‘‘ No, I have often tried to 
seize back my necklace—for if I could regain it 
I should come wholly to life again—but the Peri 
can at will render herself invisible, and fly away 
with it, so that it is impossible for any mortal 
man to get it.” At this news the Chundun Ra- 
nee was sad at heart, for she saw no hope of the 
Rajah’s being restored to life; and grieving over 
this she became so ill and unhappy that even 
when she had a little baby boy born it did not 
much cheer her, for she did nothing but think, 
**'This poor child will grow up in this desolate 
place and have no kind father day by day to 
teach him and help him as other children have, 
but only see him for a little while by night; and 
we are all at the mercy of the Peri, who may any 
day fly quite away with the necklace and not re- 
turn.” The Brahmin, seeing how ill she was, 
said to the Chundun Rajah, ‘The Ranee will 
die unless she can be somewhere where much 
care will be taken of her, for in my poor home 
my wife and I can do but little for her comfort, 
Your mother and sisters are good and charitable ; 
let her go to the palace, where they will only need 
to see she is ill to take care of her.” Now it hap- 
pened that in the palace court-yard there was a 
great slab of white marble, on which the Chun- 
dun Rajah would often rest on the hot summer 
days; and because he used to be so fond of it, 
when he died his father and mother ordered that 
it should be taken great care of, and no one was 
allowed to so much as touch it. Knowing this, 
Chundun Rajah said to his wife, ‘‘ You are ill, I 
should like you to go to the palace, where my 
mother and sisters will take care of you. Do 
this, therefore—take our child and sit down upon 
the great slab of marble in the palace court-yard. 
I used to be very fond of it; and so now for my 
sake it is kept with the greatest care, and no one 
is allowed to so much as touch it, They will 
most likely see you there and order you to go 
away; but if you will then tell them you are ill 
they will, 1 know, have pity on you and befriend 
you.” ‘The Chundun Ranee did as her husband 
told her; placing her little boy on the great slab 
of white marble in the palace court-yard, and sit- 
ting down beside him. Chundun Rajah’s sister, 
who was looking out of the window, saw her and 
eried, ‘‘ Mother, there are a woman and her child 
resting on my brother's marble slab; let us tell 
them to go away.” So she ran down to the 
place; but when she saw Chundun Ranee and 
the little boy she was quite astonished; the 
Chundun Ranee was so fair and lovable-look- 
ing, and the baby was the image of her dead 
brother. ‘Then returning to her mother she 
said, ‘‘ Mother, she who sits upon the marble 
stone is the prettiest little lady I ever saw; and 
do not let us blame the poor thing; she says she 
is ill and weary; and the baby (I know not if it 
is fancy, or the seeing him on that stone) seems 
to me the image of my lost brother.” 

At this the old Ranee and the rest of the fam- 
ily went out, and when they saw the Chundun 

Ranee they all took such a fancy to her and to 
the child that they brought her into the palace, 
and were very kind to her, and took great care 
of her; so that in a while she got well and 
strong again, and much less unhappy; and 
they all made a great pet of the little boy, 
fur they were struck with his strange likeness 
to the dead Rajah; and after a time they 
gave his mother a small house to live in, close 
to the palace, where they often used to go 
and visit her. There also the Chundun Rajah 
would go each night, when he came to life, to 
laugh and talk with his wife, and play with his 
boy, although he still refused to tell his father 
and mother of his existence. One day it hap- 
pened, however, that the little child told one of 
the Princesses (Chundun Rajah’s sister) how ev- 
ery evening some one who came to the house 





* Sacred books. t Sandal-wood necklace. 


used to laugh and talk with his mother and play 
with him, and then go away. The Princess also 
heard the sound of voices in the Chundun Ranee’s 
house, and saw lights flickering about there when 
pers were supposed to be fast asleep. Of this she 
told her mother, saying, ‘* Let us go down to- 
morrow night and see what this means; perhaps 
the woman we thought so poor, and befriended 
thus, is nothing but a cheat, and entertains all 
her friends at night at our expense.” 

So the next evening they went down argh 
softly to the place, when they saw, not the 
strangers they had expected, but their long-lost 
Chundun Rajah. Then, since he could not es- 
cape, he told them all; how that every night 
for an hour or two he came to life, but was dead 
all day. And they rejoiced greatly to see him 
again, and reproached him for not letting them 
know he ever lived, though for so short: a time. 
He then told them how he had married the 
Chundun Ranee, and thanked them for all their 
loving care of her. 

After this he used to come every night and sit 
and talk with them; but still each day, to their 
great sorrow, he died; nor could they divine any 
means for getting back his Chundun Har, which 
the Peri wore round her neck. 

At last one evening, when they were all laugh- 
ing and chatting together, seven Peris flew into 
the room, unobserved by them, and one of the 
seven was the very Peri who had stolen Chundun 
Rajah’s necklace, and she held it in her hand. 

All the young Peris were very fond of the 
Chundun Rajah and Chundun Ranee’s boy, and 
used often to come and play with him, for he was 
the image of his father’s and mother’s loveliness, 
and as fair as the morning; and he used to laugh 
and clap his little hands when he saw them com- 
ing; for though men and women can not see 
Peris, little children can. 

Chundun Rajah was tossing the child up in the 
air when the Peris flew into the room, and the 
little boy was laughing merrily. The winged 
ladies fluttered round the Rajah and the child, 
and she that had the necklace hovered over 
his head. ‘Then the boy, seeing the glittering 
necklace which the Peri held, stretched out his 
little arms and caught hold of it; and as he 
seized it the string broke, and all the beads fell 
upon the floor. At this the seven Peris were 
frightened and flew away, and the Chundun Ra- 
nee collected the beads, strung them, and hung 
them round the Rajah’s neck; and there was 
great joy among those that loved him, because 
he had recovered the sacred necklace, and that 
the spell which doomed him to death was broken. 

The glad news was soon known throughout 
the kingdom, and all the people were happy and 
proud to hear it, crying, ‘‘ We have lost our 
young Rajah for such a long, long time, and now 
one little child has brought him back to life.” 
And the old Rajah and Ranee (Chundun Rajah’s 
father and mother) determined that he should 
be married again to the Chundun Ranee with 
great pomp and splendor, and they sent letters 
“into all the kingdoms of the world, saying, ‘‘Our 
son the Chundun Rajah has come to life again, 
and we pray you come to his wedding.” 

Then among those who accepted the invita- 
tion were the Chundun Ranee’s seven brothers 
and their seven wives; and for her six sisters-in- 
law who had been so cruel to her, and caused 
her to be driven out into the jungle, the Chundun 
Ranee prepared six common wooden stools; but 
for the seventh, who had been kind to her, she 
made ready an emerald throne, and a foot-stool 
adorned with emeralds. 

When all the Ranees were taken to their places, 
the six eldest complained, saying, ‘‘ How is this? 
Six of us are given only common wooden stools 
to sit upon, but the seventh has an emerald chair?” 
Then the Chundun Ranee stood up, and before 
the assembled guests told them her story, remind- 
ing her six elder sisters-in-law of their former 
taunts, and how they had forbidden her to see 
them again until the day of her marriage with 
the Chundun Rajah, and she explained how unjust- 
ly they had accused her to her brothers. When 
the Ranees heard this they were struck dumb 
with fear and shame, and were unable to answer 
a word; and all their husbands, being much en- 
raged to learn how they had conspired to kill their 
sister-in-law, commanded that these wieked wo- 
men should be instantly hanged, which was ac- 
cordingly done. ‘Then, on the same day that the 
Chundun Rajah remarried their sister, the six 
elder brothers were married to six beautiful la- 
dies of the court, amidst great and unheard-of 
rejoicings, and from that day they all lived to- 
gether in perfect peace and harmony unto their 
lives’ end. 
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Coryixa Wuret.—This Wheel, by means of which 
patterns can be transferred from the Supplement with 
the greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-dealers; or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on the receipt of 26 cents. 
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THE CELEBRATED 
Bayou PARIS KID GLOVES. 


Improved and perfected. Every pair guaranteed. 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO. 


PRINTING INK. ie igs 
ALMER & CO., 


**The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 

A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIMF. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

BY THEIR USE 

THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED; 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 

ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 

ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 

ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 

ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 








The Best, Cheapest, and most Durable Instruments 
or Writing ever used. 


SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 


A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


({PORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, 


From the London Review. 


It was once said of a very charming and high-mind- 
A neerye that to know her was in itself a liberal ed- 
udition; and we are inclined to set an almost equally 
h value on an acquaintance with the writings of 

jorge Eliot.” For those who read them aright 
they possess the posite of educating in its highest 
sense, of invigorating the intellect, giving a healthy 
tone to the taste, appealing to the nobler feelings of 
the heart, training its impulses aright, and awakening 
or developing in every mind the consciousness of a 
craving for eee igher than the pleasures and 
rewards of that life which only the senses realize, the 
belief in a destiny of a nobler nature than can be 
ape by experience or demonstrated by argument. 
n reading them we seem to be raised above the léw 
grounds where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, 
and the sunlight has to struggle through blinding 
veils of mist, and to be set upon the higher ranges 
where the air is fresh and bracing, where the sky is 
bright and clear, and where earth seems of less ac- 
count than before, and heaven more near at home. 
And as, by those who really feel the grandeur of 
mountain solitudes, a voice is heard s aking to the 
heart, which hushes the whispers in which vanity, and 
— and pyres ~ epee be make their 
petty suggestions ; and as for them the paltry purposes 
of a brief and fitful life lose their sigvificance . the 
presence of the mighty types of steadfastness and 
eternity by which they are surrounded; so, on those 
readers who are able to a a lofty independ- 
ence of thought, a rare nobility of feeling, and an ex- 
quisite — with the joys and sorrows of human 
nature, George Eliot's writings can not fail to exert 
an invigorating and purifying influence, the good ef- 
fects of which leave behind it a lasting impression. 


ADAM BEDE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FELIX HOLT. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ROMOLA. With Ilustrations. svo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev. Amos Barton; Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story; Jan- 
et’s Repentance. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SILAS MARNER, the Weaver of Rayeloe. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
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Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


URL YOUR HAIR. A Sample of Prof. 
ROBB'S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, 
beautiful, flowing curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. 
Address, with Sramp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, 


PaRrkMAN, On10, 





2 eee CRIMEAN WAR. 

THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and 
an Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By ALExanper WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 
With Maps and Plans. Two Volumes. Vol. I. now 
ready. Vol. II. will be published shortly. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


_ We have here a work worthy of the author's reputa- 
tion, and worthy of the labor, the years of labor, 
which he has expended upon it. Like the writings 
of Foster, of Hallam, of Macaulay, there is in every 
sentence the trace of care—of love for the art of com- 
position, as well as for the subject treated. The read- 
er's judgment may sometimes clash with that of the 
author; but this does not interfere with his admira- 
tion for a true work of art.—London Quarterly Review. 
.__ Readers will linger with devotion over the fascinat- 
ing pages of this history. His clear analysis of the 
causes of this war, his picture of the campaign, the 
dramatic force which he throws into the story of the 
battle-field, the triumphant defense of Lord Raglan 
from the foul calumnies which were heaped upon him 
—the whole tempered by the calm dignity of a philo- 
sophical judgment—are all grand ; but if these are the 
magnetic attractions of the work, the dissection of the 
character of Napoleon III. is absolutely electrical.— 
New York Evening Post. 


THE GREAT 
RICAN TEA COMPANY 


A™ E 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

ae (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per 


Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $120 per tb. 

Inuprriat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 2 A i tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Unco.orep Japan, 90¢c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Gunpowver, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, oarding- jouse keepers, and Fam- 


+ ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 


in that article by using our 
Frenon Breakrast AND Dinner Correr, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 

y purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an, idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Grear Amertoan Trea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or ane some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second, The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

#fth. The Speculator sells it to the. Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

hk. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it. to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we ay: ang to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our en 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throug out 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each ay getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselyes. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each ge Be name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-oflice drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- - 
lecting by express ; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus ox Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. a 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 


ditor. 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati 0., J. M. Reid. D.D., 





Puniisuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00, 
BF BOOKS. 

Seccrar, by Pittenger—Introduction by Hon. 
John A. Bingham, $1 50. Lirr in tHe West, or, Sto- 
ries of the Mississippi Valley, by N.C. Meeker, of N.Y. 





PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
_ THARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 





supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


Tribune, $2 00. History or a Movurnuret or Brean, 
$200. Tue Servants or tHe Stomacn, $175. Pope's 


| Essay on Man, illustrated, $1. Alsop’s Fables, illus- 


trated, $1. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, $5. 
And all works on Physiology, Phrenology, Ethnology, 
and the Natural Sciences, for sale by S. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N.Y. Send stamp for “Sprorat List” of 
more than 50 private med. works, with prices, postpaid. 





Oratory, SACRED AND | 


Editor. 
| _ Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
} D.D., Editor. 3 
Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. * rf 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 
Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor.’ 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. bs 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manuer of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 


Softens and smooths the skin, prevents chapping, 
imparts beauty and brightness to the complexion, is 
deliciously fragrant, transparent, and superb as a 
Toilet Soap. Sold by all Drugygists, 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, z 
Philadelphia. 


GCG MEDAL PERFUMERY. 


Napoleon ITI. awarded the Prize Medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867, to R. & G. A. WRIGHT, for the best 
Toilet Soap Extracts and Perfumeries. 


For Sale by all the Principal Druggists. 


R. & G. A. WRIGHT, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A BEAUTIFUL Oa AND SOFT, FAIR 


SECURED BY USING 
RIGHT’S ALCONATED GLYCERIN 
TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERIN. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT. 








Philadelphia. 





Y DR. J. W. DRAPER. 





Civil War. By Joun W. Draper, L.D,, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. To be completed in three elegant 
octavo volumes, of about 500 payes each. Vol. 1. now 
ready. Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


FUTURE CIVIL POLICY or AMERICA. Thoughts 
on the Future Civil Policy of America. By Joun W. 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 
A History of the Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope. y Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D.  8v0, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. et a Pea hmnerican 
a 


PHYSIOLOGY. Human Physiology, Statical and Dy- 
namical; or, The Conditions and Course of the Life 
of Man: being the Text of the Lectures deiivered 
in the Medical Department of the University of New 

fork. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D.  Iilus- 
trated by nearly 300 fine Woodcuts from Photo- 
graphs. Svo, 650 pages, Cloth, $5 00. 


PHYSIOLOGY ABRIDGED. A Text-Book on Physi- 
ology, Abridged from the Author's larger Work. B: 
Joun W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D. With numerous II- 
lustrations from Photographs. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pususuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ge Harper & Broruers will send the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. : 











NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “B. T.:.Ban- 
uirt’s Lion Correr.” nis Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “ Coffee.” 
Ove Can in every twenty contains a One Do.tar 
Gretnsack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 65, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. ; 





ARPER’S CATALOGUE. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, arranged al- 
phabetically, is ready for distribution, and may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter enclosing Five Cents. 

The attention of gentlemen in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Cc!- 
lections, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion of 
the standard and most esteemed works in English Lit- 
erature—COMPRENENDING OVER THREF THOUSAND VOL- 
umEs—which are offered, in moat instances, at less 
pe half the cost of similar productions in En- 
gland. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially 
valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will receive prompt attention. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 
Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 
Frosted Feet, &c:, surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR.J.BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


P{ARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 








A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame Dr Wirt, née Guizor. Translated 


by Dinan Mutock Crarg, Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘‘A Noble Life,” ‘““Two 
Marriages,” ‘‘Christian’s Mistake,” ‘ Fairy 
Book,” &c, Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


.“'In introducing to English children this charming 
picture of French family life, I think I am benefiting 
their elders too.....I leave the book to the warm lit- 
tle hearts by English firesides, doubting not that the 
Will welcome their little French companions, an 
grow as fond of them all as the translator has done.” 
—Translator’s Preface. 

Madame De Witt is a charming potaies of the na- 
ture and ways of well-nurtured children, and the au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” has done good 
service in giving us this English version of a book 
which will delight the inmates of our nurseries.— 
Atheneum. 


Pus.isirp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on recelpt.of #1 bo i 7 





| | BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Street, 


ARE REOFIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE ore metas OTHER PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, 
TCHES. BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 5 
Special attention is cailed to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
NION ADAMS, 

NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 


t2 Orpers py Mam wit recerve Prompr At- 
TENTION. 


Wee Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


H48 PER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 











z 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loruror Mortuiry, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
lete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 

BL 


The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. * 
Il. 
BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 


of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wii11aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Body 


Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00. am 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. ATale. By Miss Anna 


Warner. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IV. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by WiiraM Sin, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848S to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Artuur 
Hetrs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
VI. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Sutures, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. ° 


Vil. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuaitet, Author of ‘Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely ustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. vent 


MRS. COMFORT'’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
patL Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. _Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atsert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


xX. 

THE LOVERS' DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

XI. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Politica 
History of England. By Gotpwin Sarru, Author 
of “Lectures on the Study of History,” &c, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Suraury Bzooxs, Author 


of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mac-. 
RiER. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dr 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Motock 
Cratk, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” “Christian’s Mistake,” ‘Two Mar- 
riages," &c. Mlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Orrpuant, Author of * Ag- 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” ‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents, 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tuon- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “‘ Denis Donne,” “Theo 
Leigh,” ‘Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” “Called 
to Account,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Gzorar Mao 
Donat, Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tyrurr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Eioarr, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 


Harrre & Brorners will send the above works by 
Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price: 


GeeP NEWS FOR HARD TIMES. 


Buy no more Soap, but make it yourself. Itis as 
easy as mending a hole in a stocking, and will only 
cost two cents a pound. 





One boone of GEO. F. GANTZ & CO,S PURE 
WHITE ROCK POTASH will make twelve to fifteen 
pounds best Hard Soap. Ask your store-keeper to get 
it for you at 62 Pine Street, New York, ‘ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just ready: 


HE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOL- 
OMEW: Preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 
IX. By Henry Wuirte, M.A. With II- 
lustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Mr. White has performed his task well. His argu- 
ments are every where conclusive, ably supported by 
the results of deep researches into the contemporary 
histories of the times of which he treats. His language 
is always forcible, and frequently rises to eloquence. 
His account of the state of France in the middle of 
the sixteenth century is admirable and exhaustive. 
The same praise may be allowed to his descriptions 
of the characters of the chief personages of the bloody 
drama which he recounts. We heartily commend the 
book for the tolerant spirit in which it is written. Re- 
membering how hard it is even to think of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew without a thrill of indigna- 
tion, we can not sufficiently praise this conspicuous 
merit of the volume.—London Review. 

Of the state of France from the commencement of 
the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
White gives a masterly account. From numerous con- 
temporary memoirs and state documents he has col 
lected the details of a picture at once broad in its gen- 
eral effect and minute in its accessories--a picture full 
of life, color, character, and force. The labor of col- 
“lecting so many materials from such scattered places, 

some very obscure and not easily searched out, is only 
equaled by the power of combining them in a striking 
manner; and of the capacity to do both Mr. White has 
given abundant proof. The massacre of Paris is of 
course the chief feature in the work. It is admirably 
described, without any pretense of pictorial writing, 
yet in such a way that the whole hideous tragedy passes 
vividly before our eyes, and we behold the grim old 
Paris of the sixteenth century in its spasm of blood 
and ferror. Mr. White has produced a work which 
has some of the best characteristics of history: a book 
full of research, conceived in the most conscientious 
and painstaking spirit, and written in a nervous and 
vigorous style, proper to the gravity of the events 
which it narrates and the principles which it affirms. 
—London Daily News. 

Mr. White has exhibited great skill, great research, 
and considerable candor in executing his work, arte 
readers of his clear narrative will readily bear testi- 
mony to the interest with which the story is kept up 
down to the awfully tragic close.—Glasgow wily Herald. 








Punstisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


States, on receipt of $1 75. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


BARNES'S HISTORY OF THE 391 CONGRESS. 
By STORY OF THE THIRTY -NINTIH 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Wiriam H. Barnrs. Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 
$5 00. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 














A volume of 636 royal octavo pages, and 18 portraits 

on steel by the best engravers in the country. 

he book contains an accurate history of the great 
measures of the most important Congress that ever 
assembled, and biographical sketches of all its mem- 
bers, together with characteristic and pertinent ex- 
tracts from their speeches. The narrative portion of 
the work is written in clear and concise style, while 
the extracts, though generally brief, are directly to 
the point, and present the views of our wisest states- 
men on the great subjects of recent legislation. 

The book should be read by every Vorrr who wishes 
to keep up with the times and form a correct estimate 
of public men. It forms a useful Manual for the 
SraresMan and the Poririoray, since it gives them in 
a form convenient for reference all the important facts 
relating to the great questions which now occupy the 
public mind. Being supplied with a ces index, 
the work forms a convenient Political Text-book, or 
Cyclopedia. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvsuisnens, 
, RANKLIN Square, New York. 
ca" Harrier & Brotuens will send the above Work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 00. 
GREAT OFFER. 

HORACE* WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Meledeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at bargains for Cash, 
or will take one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly in- 


stallments, for rent, and rent money applied if pur- 
chased. ‘ 


5 HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1868. 


From MAarcH 16 TO APRIL 2 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, A/arch, 1868. 


We respectfully invite attention to our 
List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th 
of March to the 25th of April, after which 
our terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 ai one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ ty 


“ $ 500 “ 30 
$1000 “ 334 “ “e 
ry $2000 “ 35 6“ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 
Sales this Spring. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


WV AKE YOUR CWN HAIR OIL. By sending One 

Dollar by mail to GEO. ALLEN, Frank ty, Pa., 
you will receive in return one of the best receipts 
known for making Hair Oil. 











HE LOVER'S OWN GIFT-BOOK. 


Tur Essenor or ALuuM AND VALENTINE. 





“TO HER WHOM EACH LOVES BEST; 
AND IF YOU NURSE A FLAME 
THAT's TOLD BUT TO HER MUTUAL BREAST, 
WE WILL NOT ASK HER NAME.” 


THE POETRY OF COMPLIMENT AND COURT- 
SHIP: 


Selected and arranged by J. W. Patmer, Editor of 
“Folk Songs." 





One Handsome Volume, $1 50. 
*,” Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid by the 
Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, 
And 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 
IVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
A Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 
§0 cents. 








_ It is full of spirit and cleverness ; the style is good; 
it is extremely entertaining; the plot is novel; and 
the characters are drawn from the life....It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true iu its main characteristics, whimsical without 
being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in 
the mode of handling them... .It is decidedly a clever 
and amusing novel.—A theneum. 


Pvsiisnep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Sent by mail, postage free, t@’any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


$5 NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Simple, rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant. 
Warranted. Stitch alike on both sides, “Has Medals 
and Diplomas. Single machines sent free on receipt of 
$5. Family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


URTAENS. 

Lace, Nottingham, and Heavy Curtains import- 
ed and sold at wholesale or retail at 447 BROADWAY, 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., Window- Shade, Cord, 
Tassel, Fringe, and Gimp Manufacturers; Dealers in 
Furniture Coverings ; Agents for Delaporte's Furni- 
ture Frames. 








COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND, OR THE UNI- 
VERSAL HAND-BOOK. A companion for every 
household, containing information on almost every 
subject. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 








RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are 
fac-simile reproductions of oil and water-color 
paintings by eminent artists. Ask for them at the 
Art Stores. Send for list to 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





** Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


| | ARPER’S New 

In the Number for January was commenced * The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixan Mcioce 
Cratk. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 





* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
jy ress WEEKLY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


issue of *‘ 7'e Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wi.kte Couns, 
The model newspaper of our country.—N.¥. Even- 
ing Post. 
The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Werkiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


| + Steel BAZAR. 

In it is now being published “The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 

The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harrver’s Werkty, One Year........ 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year.......... 400 


Tlarrrr’s MaGaztnr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazing, now com- 
prising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
ye sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harren’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WeEKty or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
trona for the MaGazing, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ApvErTIstInG tv Harper's Perronrcars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 = Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Nazar. -21 00 per Tare. each insertion. 





$52 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








[Marcr 28, 1868. 





HOUGH ever the same human feeling and passion, 
Vet changed is the law of all feminine fashion : 
The love of fresh toilettes their fancies possessing 
Since Eve led the way with the simplest of dressing, 
There isn’t a notion the beautiful creatures 
Disdzin, to set off their fair figures and features. 


THE COMING SEASON. 


Oh, cold as the snakes that capriciously gird her Vivacious and volatile—that’s my opinion An exquisite daughter of fertile DemeTER«’s 

Is charming GavuciLia: she doesn’t mean murder. § | Of the girl with a squirrel surmounting her chignon. Is she with the pheasant, and fieldfares, and wheat-ear: : 
A snake is bewitching, though scarcely endearing ; I guess, in the country, when foliage flutters, If J could catch her as her beauties have caught ’em. 
But what of the dragon-fly, hung as an ear-ring? She merrily dances to songs that she utters: Egad, there'd be honey-moon somewhere in autumn ! 
Let us drink her sweet eyes in a serpentine flagon, And in town, whatsoever demureness she puts on her, That bird-haunted darling’s an absolute idyl, 

And hope a Sanwt GzorGe may be found for her dragon. | I, like the squirrels, am certainly nuts on her. And the larks shall sing high on the morn of her bridal. 











YY 
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LEAN 








THE COMING SEASON. 








FACETIZ. 


A Lumrovs Query.—Is a 
lantern-jawed man invariably 
light-headed ? 





A MARRIAGE FOR 
MONEY. 


A few rhymes to the ceremony 
which is— 


gyre 
First, society— 

Then, satiety— 

Next, anxiety— 
Insobriety, 
Impropriety, 

Last, the Divorce Court, 
Which means Notoriety ! 
———_—_~———_ 
Harp To Beak, InDEED.—To 
a certain extent the character 
of a man may undoubtedly be 
told by his handwriting. You 
may sure that no one of 
a humane disposition would 
bear hard—even on his pen. 
_—_— p—_—_. 


QUESTIONS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


If a redbreast comes into 
your garden, does he come 
there a robbin’? 

Are some horses said to re- 
semble pigs’ feet on account 
of their being trotters? 

Are horses wounded in bat- 
tle considered ‘*hors de com- 


t 

Is it imagined that the polar 
bear considers his habitat an 
ice place? 

Is it the lynx only that can 
be found along the chain of 
the Pyrenees? 

Is it true that a very little 
will ‘‘keep the wolf from the 
door?” 

How many Arctic foxes did 
Noah take with him? 

How does the elk a-moose 
itself? 

Is it on account of its size 
that the mole can not see? 

Is the crane addicted to 
(h)oysters ? 

o our domestic poultry en- 
joy foul weather? 
————_—>———— 

There is a certain lady of 
rank and fashion in Paris who 
constantly believes herself to 
be dying. To her husband 
who is absent on a political 
mission, she-recently sent the 
following telegram: ‘‘ Return 
instantly. I am very ill—dy- 
ing ‘0 which M. de —— re- 
ac “Pressing business. 

ait a fortnight.” Madame 
de —— has waited. 

_@———_—_ 

Tr PArerk CONTALNING MANY 
FInE Pornts—Paper of nee- 

les. 


a 
PyrorecountoaL REMEDY FOR 
ogyine Inrantrs—Rock-et. 


———p»——— 
A dry-goods clerk relates 
that a very peatty and stylish 
young ety called in the store 
he other day and requested to 
see some lavender kid gloves, 
whereupon she was shown 
several different shades of that 
color. Being alittle overcome 
with so great a variety, she 
asked, ‘‘ Which of those pairs 
are the lavenderest ?” 
pele Se 
CasTLEs IN THE AIR— 
Chignons. 


oo 
In what case is it absolutel 

impossible to be slow an 

sure ?—In the case of a watch. 


—_——~>_____ 
An old lady inquired at one 
of the railway stations what 
time the 7.45 train would start, 
and was told at quarter to 
eight. “Bless me!” she ex- 
claimed, “‘you are always 
changing the time on this 
e.” 


pace ean 

‘Madam, a good many per- 
sons were disturbed at the 
concert last night by the cry- 
ing of your baby.” ‘Well, I 
do wonder that such people 
will go to concerts.” 

——@—__—__ 

Transrortep ror Lire—A 

man who marries happily. 
—_———— 

“Bob, you say you believe 
most diseases are contagious. 
How long have you entertain- 

‘ed such notions?” ‘‘ Ever 
since I sat alongside of a blue- 
eyed girl and caught the pal- 
pitation of the heart.” 

—_>——— 

How To MAKE RICH JAM— 
Crowd twenty fashionably- 
dressed ladies into one omni- 
bus. 

—>——-- 

In a grave-yard near Paris 
there is this inscription upon 
amonument: ‘‘ Here repose in 
peace, after sixty years of mar- 


. ried life, Mr. and Mrs. —. 


> 
“T never complained of my 
condition but once,” said an 
old man, ‘‘ when my feet were 
bare and I had no shoes; but 
I met a man without feet, and 
became contented.” 
SS 
A humorous apothecary in 
Boston exposes a case of soap 
in his show-window with the 
pertinent inscription, ‘‘ Cheap- 
er than dirt.” 











